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Thomas - Flyer 


60 H. P. THOMAS FLYER, $4,000 F. O. B. Factory 


By Thomas reliability we mean that it is our firm belief that during the entire season of 1907 
not a single Thomas frame or transmission gear will break; and that neither motors, bearings, clutches, 
axles, steering-gear, radius rods or any vital structural part will develop the slighest trouble, not occasioned 
by neglect or accident. 

By the end of this year there will be several thousand Thomas touring cars in use. 

When we vouch for Thomas reliability, therefore, we speak not of one car, but of several thousand 
cars—and by reliability we mean unfailing reliability, every day in the year, in the hands of several 
thousand different owners. 


We assume full responsibility for the strong statement made in the opening paragraph. The buyer must look to the 
maker, not the agent, and in buying a car you are entitled to the strongest assurance a responsible manufacturer can give you. 

We base our convictions concerning Thomas reliability: First, upon the remarkable test given Thomas construction in 
1906, when Thomas touring cars, driven at terrific speed by private owners, won every world’s record and endurance event 
in which they entered; including the American championship in the Vanderbilt Cup. Second, upon the constant daily per- 
formances of more than a thousand Thomas cars in use all over the country. Third, upon the fact, that Thomas con- 
struction has engaged the services of the greatest engineering genuises of Europe, as well as a superb American mechanical 
force. Fourth, that more money has been expended in the refinement and perfection of the Thomas car than any other car 
in the world. 





























Do you know of another car that can pos- XN 
sibly offer as many claims to your consideration? " 


Study both Thomas cars—The Flyer and 


The Forty—as unquestioned leaders in their class. 


THE THOMAS FORTY 
40 H. P. $2,750, F. O. B. Factory 


E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co. 
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* 
| Unrivalled Com- 
ination of P 
bination of Power, 
| 
Speed and Luxury 
“i linders. a ee , ca : ; 
ar “ " r etn i ices ies aie Storage battery ignition with auxiliary battery for 1-beam front axle forged without welding. 
his pm emergencies. Wheel pivots of chrome nickel steel. 
Crankshaft cut from solid block of special Mechanical oiling with sight feeds to all main bearings. Especially powerful brakes. 
chrome nickel steel. Sliding gear transmission. Beautifully finished and luxurious in all appointments. 
MARK XLIX STANDARD TOURING MODEL, - - - $4500 MARK XLIX LIMOUSINE, - - - - - - + - $5590 
MARK XLVIII STANDARD TOURING MODEL, - = = 3000 MARK XLVIII LIMOUSINE, - - - - - + - - 4200 
Immediate Deliveries. Separate catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Electric Carriages on request. 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY (Member A. L. A. M.) Hartford, Conn. 
" lo : i i .. 134° 8 Wes . Chi B h: El ic Vehicle Co., 1332-1334 Michi Ave. BoSton: The Columbia Motor Vehicl 
Conn tat, Place ee. a gp. 0 Teses. =: sth St-and Ohio ae. San Fencacet Wnibiaten. Motor Car Co., - Golden Gate ion. 
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—OR OVER— ACTING ON A TWO- 
TON CAR, AND THE RESULTANT 
FORCE OF WEIGHT AND ENERGY 
GRINDING AND WRENCHING 
THE TIRES AGAINST ROUGH 
ROAD SURFACES—IS A PROBLEM 
THAT REQUIRES EXTRAORDINARY QUALITY TO SOLVE. 
LONG-CONTINUED TESTS UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS 
HAVE BEEN MET AND SATISFIED THE COUNTRY 
OVER BY THE 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER 


RACING TYPE 








ITS SHOCK-RESISTING STRENGTH, TOUGHNESS, 
RESILIENCY AND WEARING QUALITIES ARE PHE- 
NOMENAL. THE TREAD IS EXTRA HEAVY AND FLAT, 
TO RESIST SKIDDING. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 
General Sales Agent, ROGER B. McMULLEN, Chicago, IIl. 


NEW YORK: 1741 Broadway ATLANTA, GA.: 102 N. Prior St. 

CHICAGO: 1241 Michigan Av. BOSTON: 20 Park Square 

PHILADELPHIA: 615 N. Broad St. BUFFALO: 717 Main St. 

CLEVELAND: 2134-6 E. 9th St. DETROIT: 237 Jefferson Ave. 
LONDON: 26 City Road 
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IMPS OF THE DRESSING-RUOM—WHEN YOU ARE IN A HURRY. 
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The Car of Steady Service 


The new utility car, Model 21, has been positively proven the most conve- 
nient, simple and serviceable car ever built. 

The unit power plant in this car stands far beyond all others in compact- 
ness, accessibility and efficiency. 

These are not mere generalities but positive points of superiority, and we 
stand ready to prove every claim by actual demonstration. 

See our nearest representative or write for our catalog. It contains valu- 
able information that you cannot afford to miss. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wis. 


Branches : 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 


Jeffery @ Company 





Boston, Chicago, 


Thomas B. 


Model 21, 20-22 H. P., $1,350. 




















HT 1906S ANARCYROS KK 





The highest quality ever attamed—the standard by which all 
other cigarettes are judged — 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES 
CIGARETTES 


fepresent “the standard of luxury” in smoking. In substance and in form, in every 
quality that delights and satisfies the critical smoker, they have no equal. 


No. 1 Size, 10 for 35c, No. 3 Size, 10 for 25c. 








S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Egyptian scenes. Colonnade. Temple of Isis. Philae 
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EVERYWHERE AND ALWAYS— 
“IT’S A PACKARD” 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 


DETROIT, 


MICH. 
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————— 


Bid acies 


THIS MAN IS ON THE STAGE. IS HE AN ACTOR? HE THINKS 
HE IS, BUT HE IS MISTAKEN. IS HE AWARE THAT HE 
CANNOT ACT? ALAS! NO. BUT HE IS SURE THAT THERE IS 
SOME ONE IN THE AUDIENCE THAT DO&S NOT LIKE HIS 
PLAYING. HOW DOES HE KNOW? SH—H! A LITTLE BIRD 
TOLD HIM SO, 
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EVIDENCE PROVES THE 


OLDSMOBILE 


the car that does things—the car for any exploit—for touring, for hill-climbing, for general utility. 


The 


Oldsmobile Model “‘A” Touring Car for 1907—a thoroughly tested car, built along the 


successful lines of Model “‘S” for 1906, but with greater horse-power, greater capacity and more 


finished qualities. 


The conclusive evidence of the capacity of these cars continues to, accumulate. 
get away from the following convincing facts: 


The Hill-Climbing Ability—Again demon- 
strated by the recent record climb up Twin 
Peaks, San Francisco. Here Model “A” not only 
set a new mark of 2 minutes 29 seconds, cutting 
1 minute 1 second from the record, but was the 
first and only car to ever make the run to the 
highest apex. 

Motor Endurance—Again demonstrated on 
November 20 at Cleveland, when Model “A” 
completed a 100-hour non-stop run. A copy of 
sworn statements giving details of this run will be 
sent to those interested on request. 

Touring Quality—Demonstrated on the 350- 
mile non-stop run made by Model “A” from De- 
troit. Mich., to Cincinnati, Ohio, in 14 hours and 
12 minutes, actual running time. This run was 
made on the high gear. When Cincinnati was 


For further reasons 
address Dept. L, 


Olds Motor Works, Lansing, Mich., U.S.A. 


Can you 


reached the car was driven to the top of Vine 
Street Hill, still on the high gear. The car which 
made this remarkable demonstration of touring 
and hill-climbing ability was taken fresh from the 
factory and represented the average run of stock 
cars. 

Roadability— Demonstrated by the 75-mile run 
from New York to Poughkeepsie over difficult 
hills and trying road conditions, with the high- 
speed lever sealed in. Also in the Santa Barbara, 
Cal., run, and the St. Catharines to Toronto, 
Canada, high-speed-lever-sealed-in run. 

If you are an Oldsmobile owner send us your 
name, address, number of model and date of pur- 
chase, and we will send you regularly the Oldsmo- 
bile News Letter, a weekly publication devoted to 
the interest of Oldsmobile enthusiasts. 


Member of 
AL. A E- 














MARRIAGE AS A SACRAMENT 


4 GENTLEMAN WHO BELIEVES WITH THE EPISCOPAL CLERGY THAT ALL 


DIVORCE 


Is WICKED 


The Pioneer The Best 
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1907 MODEL Automatically Lubri- 
cated. 

Guaranteed 10,000 miles without re- 
adjustment. 


Adopted by Pierce Great Arrow, Loco- 
mobile, Matheson, Studebaker, Marmon, 
Lane, Rossel, Conover, Stevens-Duryea, Na- 
pier, Aerocar, Frontenac, Peugeot, Gobron- 
Brillieé, Brasier and Sultan. 

Your Car Should Be Equipped 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY, 67 Vestry Street, New York 


E. V. HARTFORD, President Exhibits at all shows 
































W HY? St 
Diamond 


rapped Tread Tires 


AT THE 









MADISON SQUARE GARDEN SHOW 


than all foreign makes combined—and more than the next four lead- 


ing American makes combined, lacking one? 


74 Cars were equipped with Diamond Tires. 
34 Cars were equipped with nearest competing make. 


More than one-third of the cars in the show—representing prac- 
tically all the leading machines—were equipped with Diamond 
Tires. Eleven other makes of tires divided the remaining cars. 
Every Diamond Tire was bought and paid for by the user. 


WHY? 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY 


AKRON, OHIO 
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Studebaker Electric 
Victoria- Phaeton 


“The Automobile with a reputation behind it” 


ELECTRIC CARRIAGES 


Simple Control— Reliability — Elegance 


Studebaker Electric Cars—the Runabout, Stanhope, Victoria-Phaeton, Special 
High-Speed Stanhope, and Coupe—meet every demand of the most exacting private 
carriage service. 

In appointments and in design, upholstery and finish, they possess the perfection 
always associated with Studebaker productions. 

Mechanically, the Studebaker is the most successful type of electric car. 

Its operation is within a child’s understanding. 

Its construction in the vital parts is of that thoroughness which permits no seen or 
unseen flaw. 

The body is scientifically suspended upon two pairs of superb springs. 

A distinctive feature is the distribution of the batteries’ weight upon both pairs of springs. 

This method produces a far easier riding motion than has ever been attained where 
batteries are suspended below the springs. 

For fuller details send for complete catalog of electric and gasoline automobiles. 


Studebaker Automobile Company, South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK CITY: Studebaker Bros. Co. of NewYork | PORTLAND, ORE.: Studebaker Bros, Co. Northwest 


CHICAGO, ILL.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. SALT LAKE CITY,UTAH: Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utab. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Studebaker Bros. Co. of Cal. DENVER, COLO,: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. DALLAS, TEX.: Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


SELLING AGENTS 
BOSTON. MASS,: Prentiss Motor Car and Supply Co, WASHINGTON, D. C.: National Automobile Co, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: ‘Titman, Leeds & Co. CLEVELAND, OHIO: Central Automobile Co, 
BALTIMORE, MD.: Auto Supply and Storage Co, TOLEDO, OHIO: Kirk Bros. Automobile Co, 





















and complete sets made known on application. 
months constitute a volume. To those who send unbound copies in good con- 
dition the price of the bound volume will be Two Dollars. 





O LIBRARY should be without a complete set of LIFE. Bound 
Volumes of LIFE, Four Dollars each for the later volumes bound in red 
and gold, green and gold and full black. Prices of the earlier volumes 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19 West Thirty-first Street, New York City 


The issues of LIFE for six 
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They Never Return 


MBRELLAS strayed from clubland’s hal]: 
Come back, though not in silk ; 

The man who goeth out to balls 

Returneth with the milk. 
The swallows come again with spring, 

That flit when summer’s spent; 
But all the seasons fail to bring 

Me back the books I lent. 





My senses strayed when Celia smiled, 
Because her eyes were black; 

But now, no more by love beguiled 
I’ve got them safely back. 

My heart I gave returned to me 
As lightly as it went; 

E’en hopes long lost once more I see, 
But not the books I lent. | 


All things return; in twilight gray 
Day dies to dawn anew; 

The beef that’s sent below to-day 
Will make to-morrow’s stew; 

The bill collector cometh back 
With covetous intent, 

All things return—except, alack! 
The books that I have lent. 


They stood in “ Russia”’ side by side, 
They filled one rosewood shelf ; 

They’re now belonging, far and wide, 
To any but myself. 

Oh! take my word, this world of pain 


Before you’ll ever see again 
The books—the books you lend. 
—Booklovers’ Verse. 











Crand Marnier 
LIQUEUR 
A specially choice luxury. The finest 


of all liqueurs. It appeals to those of 
refined taste and discrimination. 





Made in France since 1827 
Sold Everywhere 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


General Agents 











Will fizzle out and end > 
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Lafcadio Hearn: World Waif 
HE letters of Lafcadio Hearn, which have just O ] 19 () () d 
been published by Houghton, Mifflin and | ‘ nN VY p Ou nN S 
Company, will be to the student of literature al- e 
ways an exceedingly interesting book. Whether Franklin i ype D 


it will appeal to the “‘general” is a question. 
Lafcadio Hearn was a genius, but he was not a 


creat genius, or a great man. Perhaps one of his 1900 pounds moved by 20 Franklin horse- 


chief defects was that he was not at home in any power :— There’s speed and climbing energy. 
onerace. His father was an Irishman, his mother 1900 pounds, every ounce tested, calculated 
q : Com. 25 rege pegs ™ Pct os = and treated, for fitness and endurance, as scien- 
tters e reris sire to learn. 5 5 ’ . . ° on a 
sgn: retinple nie SM i.e tifically as a lapidary cuts a diamond. There's 
life in forming a library of curious books—as he ; f 
caled Gam, “qua” das ton el i be strength, handiness, safety. 
hard years of work as a reporter and a student of 1900 pounds :—There’s cutting the usual 
literature, he formed a magnificent style, full of fuel-cost and tire-cost in half. 
color. His relationship to literature is much the 1900 pounds - and the Franklin power- 
same as Russell Sage’swastomoney. He hoarded ; : * 7 
; "nee “te saving, passenger-saving jarless frame :— 
his golden images, and he has given to the world >? 5 rm) “1 ae 
some of the finest pieces of descriptive writing There’s comfort and touring mileage positively 
ever known. But he had no sense of dramatic unknown in any but a Franklin. 


SiUuaTIONS, and inset d little of plot. He had no big You'd better write for the Franklin 1907 catalogue de /w.re and learn the reasons 
ideas. He had no fundamental impulses. All beneath, and the results that follow this 1900 pounds. 


that he has written about science, for instance, he 
absorbed from other writers, his god being Her- 
bert Spencer. Throughout the pages of his writ- 
ing Elizabeth Bisland, like a guardian angel, H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
hovers insistently. Indeed, there is no better ex- MAS LAs. : 
ample in literature of the pure devotion of a good 
woman for a world waif like Lafcadio Hearn. 
» Following are some extracts from the Hearn 
book: 

What you say about the disinclination to work for 
years upon a theme for pure love’s sake, without 
hope of reward, touches me—because I have felt 
that despair so long and so often. And yet I believe 
that all the world’s art-work—all that which is eter- 
nal—was thus wrought. And I also believe that no 
work made perfect for the pure love of art can 
perish, save by strange and rare accident. 


Shaft-drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car$1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 








But there is one more absolutely essential study 
in the formation of a strong style—science. No ro- 
mance equals it. If one can store up in his brain the 
most extraordinary facts of astronomy, geology, eth- 
nology, etc., they furnish him with a wonderful and 
startling variety of images, symbols and illustrations. ci A : 

With these studies I should think one could not help | lake Type D Touring-car $2800 
forging a good style at least—an impressive one cer- 105-—inch wheel—base 
| tainly. alia 





The journalist of to-day is obliged to hold himself 

ready to serve any cause—like the condottieri of 

> feudal Italy, or the free captains of other countries. 

If he can enrich himself sufficiently to acquire com- 

parative independence in this really nefarious pro- 

| fession, then, indeed, he is able freely to utter his 

heart’s sentiments and indulge his tastes, like that 

esthetic and wicked Giovanni Malatesta, whose life 
Yriarte has written. 


RANKLIN; 
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Five Passengers ee 




















Mrs. 


Gut.vs Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
ful to use. 

It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application. 

Itis an absolute protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 

Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads, It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. : 

Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1301 Michigan-Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 





Our magazines—excepting the Atlantic—do not 
appear to be controlled by, or in the interest of, 
scholars. Fancy how I felt when asked (indirectly) 
by the Century to write something “snappy!” 

















Belief I do not think is ridiculous altogether— 
nothing is ridiculous in the general order of the 
world; but at a certain point it prevents the mind 
from expanding; its horizon is solid stone and its 
sky a material vault. One must cease to believe 
before being able to comprehend either the reason or 
beauty of belief. 






























I felt somewhat startled when I first read the 
earliest Aryan literature, to find how little the human 
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PAHE QUESTION OF 
Gate MAINTENANCE 


2 is one that interests both 
rn te autoist and prospec- 
tive purchaser. In this respect, as 
in others, the 1907 Wayne leads 
all competitors. The use of none 
but the best materials, simplified 
construction, reinforcement of each 
part and careful attention to every 
detail, however minute, give ab- 
solute assurance of immunity from 
trouble and correspondingly slight 
expenditure for up-keep. Then 
there is speed—5 to 50 miles an 
hour, as desired, through perfect 
throttle control; ample horse-pow- 
er, and more in reserve; a distinct- 
ive style that compels admiration 
—in brief, the most of the best 
ever offered for the money. 






Model N, 30-35 h.p., 5 passenger, $2,500 
A marvel of simplicity and strength 
Model R, 50h.p., 7 passenger, 3,500 
No more luxurious car made 
Model K, 35h.p., 5passenger, 2,500 


No grade too great, no road too rough 


Catalog descriptive of entire line, upon which we 
are guaranteeing deliveries, sent upon request 


WAYNE AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Dept. E, DETROIT, MICH. 



































CAEPER'S | BRIDGE 


25? 9996808 51 DT AYERS 


NAIL-POLISH TABLET ; 
especially should use 








CALDER’S 


NAIL-POLISH TABLET 
Neglected Nails are most unsightly—C. N. P. T. gives 
a brilliant, lasting polish 
AT SHOPS. SAMPLE BY MAIL I10 CENTS 
ALBERT L. CALDER CO. 


Providence, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS CALDER’S DENTINE 
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heart had changed in so many thousand years—the 
women of the great Indian epics and lyrics are not 
less lovable than the ideal beauties of modern ro- 
mance. 

It is even so; we are ephemere, seeking only the 
pleasure of a golden moment before passing out of 
the glow into the gloom. 

None, except one of those genii who appear at 
intervals as broad as those elapsing in Indian myth 
between the apparition of the Buddhas, can sit down 
before the age of thirty-five or forty and create any- 
thing really great. 

Worlds are but dreams of God, and evanescent; 
the galaxies of suns burn out, the heavens wither; 
even time and space are only relative; and the civili- 
zation of a planet but an incident of its growth. To 
those who feel these things religious questions are 
valueless and void of meaning. , 

When it comes to writing a durable thing 
—a book or a brochure—every line ought to be writ- 
ten at least twice, if possible three times. Three 
times, at all events, to commence with. First— 
roughly, in pencil, after which correct and reshape 
as much as you deem necessary. Then rewrite clean 
in pencil. Read again, and you will be surprised to 
find how much improvement is possible. Then copy 
in ink, and in the very act of copying new ideas of 
grace, force and harmony will make themselves 
manifest. Without this, I will venture to say, fine 
literary execution is im possible. 

The book that compels perusal of every line and 
word is the book of power. Create a story of which 
no reader can skip a single paragraph and one has 
the secret of force—if not of durability. 

It is impossible to see the psychical undercurrents 
of human existence without that self-separation from 
the purely physical part of being which severe sick- 
ness gives—like a revelation. One in good health, 
who has never been obliged to separate his imma- 
terial self from his material self, always will imagine 
that he understands much which, even recorded in 
words, cannot be understood at all without sharp 
experience. Weare all living two lives—but the reve- 
lation of the first seems only to come by accident. 

How diamond-hard the character of the 
American woman becomes under the idolatry of 
which she is the subject. In the eternal order of 
things, which is the highest being—the childish, con- 
fiding, sweet Japanese girl, or the superb, calculat- 
ing, penetrating Occidental Circe of our more arti- 
ficial society, with her enormous power for evil and 
her limited capacity for good ? 

We keep the senses perpetually stimu- 
lated with a million ideas of the eternal feminine, and 
our very language reflects the strain. —The Western 
civilization is using all its arts, its sciences, its phi- 
losophy in stimulating and exaggerating and exacer- 
bating the thought of sex. An Oriental would 
almost faint with astonishment and shame to see a 
Western ballet. 


As Spencer holds, absolute morality can only 
begin where the struggle for existence has ceased. 
This is not new. The appalling prospect is this— 
how infinitely worse the world must become before it 
begins to improve at all! 

If ever you become a father, I think the strangest 
and strongest sensation of your life will be hearing 
for the first time the thin cry of your own child. For 
a moment you have the strange feeling of being 
double ; but there issomething more, quite impossible 
to analyze—perhaps the echo in a man’s heart of all 
the sensations felt by all the fathers and mothers of 
his race at a similar instant in the past. It is a very 
tender, but also a very ghostly feeling. 








What a chauffeur 


thinks about 
automobile 
prices 


“There's going to be a grand wakin’ up some day soon 
on automobile prices, I’m next to the game and I knew,” 
said a chauffeur. 

He was sitting on the driver's seat of a Mitchell Model I 
proudly extolling the virtues of his car to his professional 
brothers. 

“What's the use of paying from $3000 to $5000 for a motor 
car’—that’s what I'd like to know. 

“You've got to show me where you fellows’ cars puts it 
over the Mitchell. I’ve driven your foreign cars that cost 
their owners $3000 duty alone, and I've dris en An an 
cars like Johnson's there and Dorsen’s, that set their bosses 
back $3000 and $5000 I've lived in cars like them—slept in 
‘em—driven ‘em all day long—through rain-storms and 
over roads that were fleree. I've babied ‘em up hills that 
they absolutely refused to take on the high I've taken 
em down and put ‘em together ayain in the garage. I 
know ‘em—know ‘em all from radi: ator to tail-liy nd if 
you fellows think you can ‘show me* just where your cars 
have got The Mitehell skinned, come out on the ro ad \ ith 
me and let's see if you can. 

“The boss paid $2000 for this car. She's got four of the 
smoothest cylinders you ever saw, and she’s got horse- 
power—35—and she’s done better on hills and under all 
road conditions than any 50 h. p. $5000 car I ever saw, and 
I've driven ‘em all and run up against every test you can 
name. Your bosses may like to pay $5000 for a car, but mine 
was wise. You know there’s a good many men in this 
country that shut their eyes tight on $2000 cars merely 
because they take it for granted that a §s5coo car ought to be 
$3000 better. It ought to be all right—but is it? 

“I want the chauffeur that thinks his car is $3000 better 
than the Mitchell to prove up with me—in speed or power 
or hill climbing or any old thing he thinks he’s better at— 
that’s all. Yes sir, if a man’s in doubt about the car he 
wants, let him do what my boss did—make a 50 or 500 mile 
test in a Mitehell. Any agent will take him out if he's 
interestea in gettin’ a car. That'll ‘show him’ what it 
showed my boss—and save him about $3coo. Beg pardon, 
sir? Why, yes, sir—write to the Mitchell Motor Car 
Company, 134 Mitchell Street, Racine, Wis., and send roc. 
for Art Catal ogue. 

“Well, any of you fellows comin’ out? I've got ten 
dollars in my —. that says The Mitchell ain't $3000 
behind anybody’s car 


Member American Motor Car Manufacturers Association 






































Park & Tilford 


FOUNDED 1 
NEW YORK 








@ Coffees of pronouncedly fine flavor 
and appetizing aroma increase the zest 
and satisfaction of every perfect breakfast 


@ Select from these for your table 


18c. Ib. Finest Maracaibo—economical, un- 


matched value 


24c. Ib. The P. & T. Blend—exceptionally 


rich, heavy body 


29c. Ib. Java and Mocha—in proportion % 
and 4—the highest standard of an absolutely 


pure Blend 


45c. lb. Soenda Coffee—from private Eastern 
estates, is an imperial quality in | -Ib. air-tight 


tins only 


Complete price-list on request 
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My own dislike of mercantile people in al! coun- 
tries is based upon experiences of the contrary sort. 
3ut how can men, trained from childhood to watch 
for and to take all possible advantage of human 
weakness, remain a morally superior class ? 

It is all very well to how] about the copyright ques- 
tion, and the shameful treatment of American au- 
thors; but what American authors have we to com- 
pare with the English ? 

Nearly all my Japanese friends are dead. The last 
case was three or four days ago—the sweetest of little 
women—a creature not seemingly of flesh and blood, 
but made of silk embroidery mixed with soul. 

Literary success of any enduring kind is made only 
by refusing to do what the public want, by refusing 
to ace ept any popular standard, by refusing to write 
anything to order. I grant it is not the way to make 
money quickly; but it is the way—and the only way 

to win what sincerity in literary effort ought to 
obtain. 


Knight-Erantry on Broadway 


OST modern publishers employ an enthu- 
siastic and hustling young man who acts the 
part of a literary spider, spinning his web for 
the unwary author, and competition being keen 
the web must need be strong, woven of rosy 
promises, several luncheons and suggestions of 
advance on account of royalties. Not long since 
Charles H. Caffin, the art critic, was decoyed 
into a publisher’s office by his friend Charles 
Battell Loomis and introduced to the literary 
crimp. The three presently strolled toward 
Broadway, bound for the Albemarle and lunch- 
eon. Caffin and Loomis were talking of the 
modern school of painting in America, to which 
the other listened interestedly. At that moment 
a young woman hurried by and stopped before 
a diminutive bootblack, sunning himself on his 
high seat. 

“Boy!” said the girl, shaking the dozing lad, 
“stop that woman getting on the car—I must 
speak to her!” This little scene caught the ever- 
alert eye of the author-hunter. He saw, too, 
another girl boarding a Broadway car, two hun- 
dred feet ahead. Already the conductor’s im- 
patient hand was on the bell-rope and the boot- 
black was stupidly rubbing his eyes. 

Oblivious to all this, Caffin and Loomis talked 
on. But the Call of Maidenly Distress was too 
much for their prospective host and he lit out 
for the car, that was already in motion, as 
though the Old Boy was after him. That Loomis 
and Caffin might not have comprehended the 
cause of his sudden flight he did not pause to 
consider. Half-way up to the next corner he 
caught up with the car and boarded it. Two 
women were tortuously fighting their way toward 
the upper end. By this time the young man had 
cold feet. It would be awkward if he should 
address the wrong woman. In desperation he 
tackled the one nearest him, and luck was with 
him. ‘‘Madam,” he panted. “your friend on the 
corner wants you to come back!” The girl 
seemed to understand this rather incoherent 
message and thanked him. The car had whizzed 
by two blocks when the knight-errant leaped off 
and retraced his steps. Far down the street he 
could see Caffin and Loomis gazing wistfully, 
and, it must be said, a trifle perplexedly, after 
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Northern 
Four Cylinders 
50 H. P. Price $3,500 


ERE is a car with wonderful flexibility of control—the only Air-Controlled 
car in the world. Self-Adjusting Air Clutch and Air Brakes. Tires 
inilated from pump driven by engine. But there are so many new, 

interesting and important features on this car that space will not permit even 

mention of that we urge you to write at once for new catalogue, which gives 


all the details. 





MOTOR CAR CO,., Detroit *°°S.«. 





A record of four successful seasons in the hands of the user stands behind the 
: Silent Northern, two-cylinder, 20 h.-p. touring car. At the price — $1,700—it is 











the greatest automobile value in the world. You cannot buy a more reliable, better- 
equipped or better-finished car. In quietness and ease of operation, easy-riding 
qualities and durability it is without a peer. New catalogue on request. 











Silent Northern 
Two Cylinders 


20 H. P., Price $1,700 


















hom. RELIEVES FATIGUE. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Sf 
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SMITH © WESSON 


SMITH & WESSON HAMMERLESS SAFETY 
IS THE ONLY REAL SAFETY 


The SMITH & WESSON 
Monogram is inlaid in the 
handle of every SMITH 
& WESSON Revolver. 
To guard you against 
dishonest substitution 
jook for it. 








4 
4s 


Do not fail to send for our tnceveating ow bosklet a Revolver.” It 
gives you an expert’s advice regarding the use of a revolver at target prac- 
tice, and beautifully illustrates and describes leading SMITH & WESSON 


models. Sent free to any address, Address Dept. A. 


TRIGGER 
RELEASE 


The superb mechanical construction of the great SMITH 6 WESSON 

Hammerless Safety places it in a class apart from — abcve and 
superior to every other safety revolver made. 

The Safety Lever (exclusively used on the SMITH & 


WESSON Hammerless Safety) entirely controls 
the action of the revolver, totally eliminating 
danger from accidental discharge (see illustration). 
Only the hand of an adult can fire this revolver, as the 

alm must press the Safety 

ever at the instant the 
trigger is pulled: otherwise 
the Hammer is inactive. 

A Convincing Record 

Over 300,000 of this splendid 
Safety Model have been made and 
disposed of to date: yet up to this 
time not a single accident has been 
reported or a single exception taken 
to the manufacturers claims. 

SMITH € WESSON Revolvers are 
recognized the world over as the 
models of revolver perfection. For 
fange, strength, accuracy and heauty 
no other manufacturer can a proach 
them; and each SMITH @ W SSON 
Revolver must pass the closest in- 
spection and range tests before it 
leaves the factory. 






SMITH @ WESSON, 42 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Branch, 1346 Park Street, Alameda. Cal. 








Writers | Seah 


WE SELL STORIES, POEMS, JOKES, ILLUSTRATIONS, DESIGNS, 
ETC., ON COMMISSION 


If you can produce salable work we know who wants it and who 





will pay best prices for it. we can save you time and money in the 
disposal of your productions by our careful system. Our plan ex- 
plained in our booklet **Cash Returns,” sent to any address for 


four cents 


The Burell Syndicate, 852 Gramercy Building, N.¥.City 


Kgs HF | Artists 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
C&K 


dinapp-Selt 


hats wear long and well. Knapp-Felt 
DeLuxe $6, Knapp-Felt $4, everywhere 
Write for “* The Hatman™ 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 
Broadway, at 13th Street New York 




























QUEEN VICTORIA MODEL on our interchangeable chassi 
Runabout or Coupe body, as desired 


BAKER ELECTRICS 





s built to carry alsoa 


THE BAKER MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 10-80th St., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Look for our exhibit at the Chicago Show, Feb. 2d to 9th—the largest space—in the center of the Coliseum 


hold every record for distinguished 
performance among Electric Vehicles, 
and our 1907 models more firmly 
establish them in position to main- 
tain their supremacy. 
THE QUEEN VICTORIA, our latest 
creation, in style and finish represents the high- 
es achievement of the carriage builder's art. 
The chassis is made to carry the Queen 
Victoria, the Runabout or Inside Driven 
Coupe body, interchangeable at will in a few 
moments and with slight effort. € The price 
is no greater than you are asked to pay for 
cars without its high-grade construction and 
finish, and for a small exira sum you can 
supply yourself either with a racy runabout 
ly or with a coupe body for winter use. 


AMPLE SPEED AND MILEAGE 
unite with other advantages to 
make this the most noteworthy 
automobile production of the age. 
WE CLAIM that, battery for bat- 
tery, cell for cell, plate for plate, weight 
for weight and tire for tiree BAKER 
ELECTRICS will furnish more 
mileage at greater speed than any 
electric vehicle ever made. Write 
for catalogue. 
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their vanishing luncheon, which seemed to have 
taken to itself the exasperating quality of the 
Alice-in-Wonderland feast. 

Explanations were made and accepted just as 
the two young women passed by, smiling their 
thanks on the young man. And he, poor soul, | 
having that very day finished reading in manu- | 
script his five-hundredth novel for that year, 
could not help thinking how much more alluring 
is the smile of a New York girl than the type- 
written charms of a hundred heroines of fiction. 

And all Caffin said to Loomis as they stood on 
the street corner was, “‘What a mercurial young 
person !”” 


ce 


4 
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HE fourth volume of the Shelburne Essays, 
by Paul Elmar More, has just been issued 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mr. More touches very intelligently upon 
Benjamin Franklin: 


I cannot pass on without quoting the least of 
these, the letter to a young friend “On the Loss of 
Her American Squirrel.” It belongs with that long 
list of poems and epitaphs, half-playful and _hali- 
pathetic, on the pets of dear women, beginning with 
Lesbia’s sparrow: 

“T lament with you most sincerely the unfortunate 
end of poor Mungo. Few squirrels were better 
accomplished, for he had a good education, traveled 
far, and seen much of the world. As he had the 
honor of being, for his virtues, your favorite, he | 
should not go, like common Skuggs, without an 
elegy or an epitaph. Let us give him one in the 
monumental style and measure, which, being | 
neither prose, nor verse, is perhaps the properest 
for grief; since to use common language would 
look as if we were not affected, and to make rhymes 
would seem trifling in sorrow: 


EPITAPH | 


Alas! poor Mungo! 
Happy wert thou, hadst thou known 
Thy own felicity. 
Remote from the fierce bald eagle, 
Tyrant of thy native woods, 
Thou hadst naught to fear from his piercing talons, 
Nor from the murdering gun 
Of the thoughtless sportsman. 
Safe in thy wired castle, 
Grimalkin never could annoy thee. ‘ 
Daily wert thou fed with the choicest viands, 
By the fair hand of an indulgent mistress; 
But, discontented, 
Thou wouldst have more freedom. s 
Too soon, alas! didst thou obtain it; 
And wandering, 
Thou art fallen by the fangs of wanton, cruel Ranger 
Learn hence, 

Ye who blindly seek more liberty, 
Whether subjects, sons, squirrels, or daughters, @ 
That apparent restraint may be real protection, 

Yielding peace and plenty 
: With security. 





“You see, my dear miss, how much more decent 
and proper this broken style is than if we were to 
say by way of epitaph: 





Here Skugg 
Lies snug « 
As a bug 
In a rug. 
‘And yet, perhaps, there are people in the world 
of so little feeling as to think that this would be a 
good enough epitaph for poor Mungo.” 
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THE SENSITIVE 
INDICATING 
ARROW 


of the Jones Speedometer responds to 
every change of speed. The tendency 
of many indicators is to “drag” from one 
speed to another, and seldom indicate 
accurately. This error was very much 


in evidence in the A.C.G.B. &1.speed- 
indicating contest. The 


Jones Speedometer 


was the only in- 
Srument in the 
trials to score an 
absolutely per- 





fect record. 


Jones 
Speedometer 


104 W. 32d St. 
New York 




















HELPLESS 


ben temperance reformer was justly proud of 

having converted the biggest drunkard in the 
little Scotch town, and induced him—he was the 
local grave-digger—to get upon the platform and 
testify. This is how he did it: ‘My friends,” he 
said, “I never thocht to stand upon this platform 
with the provost on one side of me, and the toon 
clerk on th’ ither side of me. I never thocht to tell 
ye that for a whole month I havena’ touched a 
drap of anything. I’ve saved enough to buy mea 
braw oak coffin wi’ brass handles and brass nails 
—and if I’m a teetotaler for anither month I shall 
be wantin’ it!”—Argonaut. 
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THE SELF STARTING 


‘ & 
i arrison 
MODEL C-40 (actuaL) H.P-7 PASSENGER-S5000 


RESSED steel frame; well braced by cross members; water-cooled motor—4- 
cylinder vertical with expanding clutch in fly-wheel running in oil bath. 
Selective type transmission with gears always in mesh and speed changes 
through individual clutches. Shaft drive. Floating type rear axle. Front 
wheels, roller-bearing; rear wheels, ball-bearing. 36 by 44 flat tread Diamond tires. 
Half-elliptic springs front and rear. Exceedingly powerful internal and external 
expanding brakes on rear hubs. Rear wheels can be instantly brought to dead 
stop with car moving at maximum speed. Both brakes controlled by foot pedals. 


Motor and transmission slung from frame on forged brackets. Mechanical force 
feed lubrication to every point in motor. Water circulation through gear-driven cen- 
trifugal pump specially built (capable of throwing stream of water 60 feet). Mechan- 
ically operated valves. Float feed, automatic carburetor. Jump-spark ignition from 
exide battery. Wood body, beautifully finished, upholstered in hand-buffed leather. 
Carries 7 passengers at 50 miles an hour. Complete equipment included. 


This specification more than covers the accepted construction of the other good 1907 
cars, but when here, where other makers must quit the details and go to generalities, we 
beg to call attention to the exclusive features of the HARRISON. 


The car is entirely operated and controlled from the driver’s seat, with the exception 
of the operation of filling a tire with air. We regret to say that in this case some one 
must attach a tube to the air valve of the tire, but the driver can sit in his seat and test 
the coils, test the spark-plugs, start the motor, light the acetylene headlights and, if 
he wants to, clean the car of dust. Then, too, the valves can be opened and the motor 
cooled while running down-hill, or while standing still the valves can be opened, all 
dead gas blown from the cylinders and the motor cooled. The motor can instantly be 
stopped, no matter at what speed. The rear seat is protected from an accumulation 
of dust. Every nut on the car is castellated and fastened with a cotter-pin. 


And with all these things, the HARRISON car is very simple in construction. It is 
not nearly so complicated as many another car built in the ordinary way, and from 
which the driver must get out into the dust or mud to do everything except simply steer. 


And more—the Harrison Car is built throughout of the very finest material 
obtainable in the markets of the world. Chrome nickel steel; special bronze; Hoyt 
metal; imported hand-buffed leather ; every single part of the HARRISON Car is special 
and cannot be found elsewhere. Only the most skilled workmen are employed in the 
HARRISON shop, and it is the best car that brains and money can build. 
honest car, actually worth the price asked. 


It is an 


We will exhibit space G-6—Chicago 
Automobile Show—February 2d-9th 


FOR 1907 CATALOG ADDRESS 


Harrison Flotor Company 


560 Davis Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Selling Agents: FRANK FOSTER LADD, Times Building, 42d St. and Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. SEVERNS, 1024 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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The 
New Beauty- 
Culture 


The Debt You Owe to Your Skin 


COPYRIGHT f 
ARMOUR & COMPANY J 
1906 f 
DRAWN BY C. ALLAN GILBERT 


FOR ARMOUR'S 1907 ART CALENDAR 


Pond’s Extract 
Soap 


OUR skin is your protection—you should, 
in turn, shield it from harm. Resolve, 
forthwith, to give it the constant, kindly 


care it deserves. 
Begin the use of Pond’s Extract Soap. 





And your skin will repay you by taking on a new 
beauty, by developing firmness of texture and ‘the| 
glow of health, by becoming creamy, transparent, 
satin-like—as the skin of a gentlewoman should be. 

If your skin has a tendency to chap and crack, 
to roughen, redden and distress you when exposed 
to winter’s winds, don’t put it down as a necessary 
evil, but see how quickly and delightfully Pond’s 
Extract Soap will correct the trouble. 


Be on your guard against substitution. There 
are many so-called ‘‘witch-hazel’’ soaps, artificially 
colored green, offered as ‘‘just as good.” 

Pond’s Extract Soap is pure white, and contains} 
Pond’s Extract. The name appears on cake and 
container. 








Armour @ Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company 





Put that a 


in your pipe 
and smoke it 


Then send for the 
REO record and 
catalogue, which 
proves every one of 
these assertions and 
explains convin- 
cingly why these 
facts are so. 


R.M.Owen @ Co. 


LANSING, MICH. 
General Sales Agent 








1. The REO has won more prizes in its 
first two years than any other car in all the 
years since automobiles were made. ; 

2. The REO has beaten more cars far beyond 
its class in rating and price than any other auto-- 
mobile ever built. 

3. The first REOs were cup-winners from 
the start; and their original design has, never 

needed alteration. 
4. These REO victories were won in 
every kind of motoring contest; but chiefly 
in climbing. Anda climber is always 
a goer. 
5. REOs do more than cars 
of twice their price and 
do it for half the ope- 
rating cost. 
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“WHY DIDN'T YOU SLOW DOWN WHEN I YELLED AT YOU, OVER ON THE PIKE, THIS MORNIN’?” 
“TOO BUSY, OLD MAN—DIDN’T HAVE TIME.” 
“WALL, I'M ABOUT TO TAKE YOU BEFORE JUSTICE BILLBERRY, AND I RECKON HE’LL ACCOMMODATE 


YER WITH ABOUT TEN DAYS OF IT.” 
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The Shodded Pony 


LLE. X., directly from Paris, has been pay- 

ing us a visit, delightful in itself as well as 
interesting, in that it has afforded us an opportun- 
ity to observe what a spirited Frenchwoman can 
do in a hand-to-hand encounter with our English 
language. The season has closed with the lan- 
guage slightly in the lead, though the lady has 
no cause to be ashamed of the fight which she 
made. 

Driving out with the family pony one day, the 
animal had the ill luck to lose a shoe, and the fair 
Parisian stopped at the first blacksmith shop. 
Her description of this shop was something to be 
remembered, and her peroration deserves to be 
placed on record. 

“Oh, but it was to interest me so!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘And it was of such a quaintness to see 
the pony being in the act of shodding!”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


He Knew 


HE pretty teacher was trying to explain the 
difference between good conduct and bad. 
‘Good actions,”’ she explained, ‘‘are the lovely 


Four vertical cylinders. 30 horse power. Sliding- 


flowers. Bad ones are the weeds. Now can any gear, roller-bearing transmission, Direct shaft drive. Three speeds and reverse. Autocar Clutch— floating disc, fly- 
wheel clutch. Extra long springs. Pressed steel frame. 112-inch wheel-base. ‘‘I’’-beam front axle. Autocar 


little boy or girl tell me the difference between 
flowers and weeds? What are flowers? What 
are weeds?” 


Contrel—spark and throttle grips in steering wheel. 





More power, greater strength, increased wheel-base, roomier body, longer springs, and 


“Weeds,” said Walter, who had been strug- snappier style; together with the higher efficiency obtained by three-point unit suspension of 
gling with the sorrel in his mother’s garden, “are power plant: these are the notable changes over the nineteen’-six model. 
the plants that want to grow, and flowers are the The Aeneas Gil be cabins te Cte Tie cenet Rjiy Siveted eetenenclnte welt. Hes 
ones that don’t.”— Youth’s Companion. at the Coliseum and First Regiment Ar- ~@ absolute standard in runabouts. Two horizontal-opposed 


> mory Show, Space B2, February 2 tog. j , Ka cylinders: 12 h, p. Motor under 


, d : hood. Direct shaft drive, Sliding- 
— . —_—— AUTOCARS are sold with standard ai : nigh 
[. REMAINED for the late Alphonse de Roths- warrenty ofthe . &. A. BM. , gear. Ball. bearing transmission, 


; : ; h 
child to put into epigrammatical form a state ila sigh iseg 


» > > thi ~ > Limousine and ns Write for The Auto- 
ment of the elements upon which he based the Laindautet for ian aiiaial ail 
success of his famous house. As being the utter- aves. * dress of repre- 

a ail * sentative. 





ance of this famous member of perhaps the rich- 
est family in the world, the following are well 
worthy of careful consideration : 

“Carefully examine every detail of your busi- 
ness.” 

““Be prompt in everything. 

“Take time to consider, but decide positively.” 

“Dare to go forward.” 

“Bear troubles patiently.” 


” 


J. —“— XV—$1200 , 
Ghe Autocar Company 


“Maintain your integrity as a sacred thing.” FOURTEENTH STREET 
“Never tell business lies.” Ardmore, Pa. 
, “Pay your debts promptly.” ; Member: Association Licensed 
| ““Make no useless acquaintances.” , | renames 
—Accountics. 


$ He Got Sixty Days 

js ° = pompous judge glared sternly over his 
spectacles at the tattered prisoner, who had 

been dragged before the bar of justice on a charge 

of vagrancy. 


| ‘Have you ever earned a dollar in your life?” Choice 
| he asked, in fine scorn. ar 5 | Fl 

| owers 
| | 

















“Yes, your Honor,” was the response; “I voted 
for you at the last election.” —Saturday Night. Established 1874 ~ Rare 


SPENCERIAN 


Floral 
D ° To write easily and smoothly, you want a pen that’s even 
ecoration of point. 






| Encouraging 


“AJOW, be careful how you drive, cabby, and 
go slowly over the stones, for I hate to be 

















* shaken. And mind you pull up at the right house, P t’ a ee es Se eee 
Z a = ee eee ” rom Made of the best steel, by expert hand workers. Every- 
eo 7 for maggot = ay vans. | 1; LL one perfect. No seconds. There's a Spencerian Pen made 

Nev . , : vhs | relia or you. 
; = er lear, Sir; . o my best. And ¥ hich Forty-Fourth St. & | a e Sample card of 12 pens, different patterns, sent upon 
orspital would you wish to be taken to, sir, in Madison Ave., N. Y. | service posips of 6 conte in postage. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York 

















case of an accident ?”—London Tit-Bits. —— 
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Excellences 


added to that which was already excellent—here is the simple story of Peerless 
success. 


The new 1907 Model shows many such new improvements that make for increased com- 
fort and safety to Peerless passengers. 

The springs in the 1907 Model are longer than last year. Made in France of the finest 
Silico Manganese steel—the tovghest and most resilient springs ever made. A breakage is 


practically impossible; they make riding in a Peerless, at 40 miles an hour, as comfortable as 
riding in a phaeton at 5 miles an hour. 





The new drop frame is another permanent Peerless improvement; without reducing road 
clearance it carries the passengers lower, and thereby minimizes the tendency to sway and skid. 


Send for our Catalogue“ O," describing and illustrating all 
the features in the Limousine, Touring Car and Roadster d 


PEERLESS MOTOR CAR CO., 2449 Oakdale St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Member A, L. A. M 
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IT IS BETTER TO DWELL IN THE CORNER OF THE HOUSE- 





THAN WITH A BRAWLING WOMAN IN A WIDE HOUSE. 
—Prov., 29-1. 


























LIFES PRINTS 


CopyRiGHT, 1906, BY LiFe Pus. Co 








CAPTAIN KID 
Ajter W. B. Ker 


Photogravure in Brown, 20 by 15 in. 
0 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 W. 31st St., NEW YORK 











5% 


First Mortgage 


Gold Bonds 


Issued by an old established 
Public Service Corporation 
having Perpetual Franchises 
in a large city. 

Net earnings for long 
period largely in excess of in- 
terest charges, the estimate for 
next year being over four 
times the entire interest 
charges. 


We will be pleased to furnish 
full particulars regarding the 
above choice investment, which 
Nets the Investor 
% Per Annum 


Redmonds.co. 


BANKERS 
507 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





33 Pine St., New York 
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The Under Dog 


HO am I who mildly whimper, what my stapd- 
ing and my creed? 
I’m a man and dog, my master, that is what I am, 
indeed! 
Just a whelp of human nature, I’m the lost one in 
; the fog, 
Just the cur of all the ages, just a common yellow 


dog. 


You have kennels and fast living; I am not as good 
as you, 

Though one time flush earth gave living unto all 
alike—their due. 

But the times,have changed, my master, there are 
dogs that have their day; 

And the others, ah, the others! They may live in 
any way! 


’Tis the difference in the kennels, the surroundings 
and the food; 

You prize-winners were but wolves once—came by 
accident your good. 

Give us kennels, give us breeding, and we’ll have 
our nature’s due; 

’Tis the same stock we are sprung from; we can be 
the same as you. 


In the tossing of the ages, even dogs to foam are 
whirled ; 

Were you, are you, any better than we of the under- 
world ? 

But the underneath’s appearing; tad upon the 
crest you ride; 

Understand it; don’t forget it; it is we who make the 
tide! 


If we come, my lords and masters, and come wildly 
with a yelp, 

So we come, my lords and masters, because you 
have bred a whelp. 

But we found the scent, my masters, and we know 
what we have found, 

And we’re coming now, my masters, with our noses 
to the ground. 


No white, slender neck of woman will make red the 
guillotine ; 

And no gibbering, harmless noble in the tumbrel 
may be seen, 

For the world is growing older though its life be 
more intense, 

And we underlings—the bondsmen—God has given 
us common sense. 


Not with scythe and ax and bludgeon, seek we that 
for which we live; 

Not with murder and rude vengeance seek we what 
the world should give. 

We but come, my moneyed masters, with the little 
thing you note— 

Yes, with ever-growing thousands, we are coming 
with the vote / 

—Stanley Waterloo, in Chicago Daily Socialist. 


Te late John Stetson, famous in his day as a 

theatrical manager, was having a yacht built, 
and a friend, meeting him on the street, asked 
him what he was going to name the boat. - 
haven’t decided yet,” replied John, “but it will 
be some name commencing with S, probably 
either ‘Psyche’ or ‘Cinch’.”—Argonaut. 


“DP you ever speculate?” 
“Oh, yes; once I built a handsome house 
on tips I got from a friend of mine.” 
“What became of it?” 
“Our hotel waiter bought it on tips he got from 
me.”—Baltimore American. 
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THE OLDEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL MAKERS 
OF PIANO-PLAYING DEVICES ANNOUNCE THE 


MELODAN 


A NEW AND EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


ANGELUS 


In every composition there runs a vein of melody commonly called 
the “‘ air,’’ frequently lying wholly in the treble, sometimes inter- 
woven with the accompaniment or wholly covered by ornamentation. 

The function of the MELODANT is to automatically pick 
out and accent the melody notes, even when such note or 
notes appear in the midst cf a full chord, giving to each 
its proper value as previously determined in an authentic 
interpretation. 


This most desirable and long-sought-for effect is obtained in the 
MELODANT ANGELUS by the performer simply using the pedals 
in the ordinary manner. ‘Thus with an ANGELUS equipped with 
the MELODANT the performer has at his command two methods 
of accentuation. 

He can accent either, automatically by means of the 
MELODANT or, by his own manipulation of the Melody 
Buttons, which have been and which still are one of the 
most valuable features of the ANGELUS. 


NO OTHER PIANO-PLAYER CAN OFFER SO MUCH 


The addition of the MELODANT does not impair the efficiency 
nor detract from the value of the simple yet complete expression 
devices also found upon the ANGELUS. These will still be the 
means for individual interpretation, which to many persons con- 
stitutes the chief and unrivaled charm of our instrument. ‘The 
ANGELUS is absolutely the only piano-player with whose aid the 
best artistic results can be obtained. 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the EMERSON-ANGELUS PIANO, the 
KNABE-ANGELUS PIANO—all are equipped with the MELODANT. 


The introduction of the MELODANT is another step forward in the steady 
progress of the ANGELUS, which has been continuously developed from the 
pioneer piano-player—brought out in 189§—to the truly wonderful instrument 
of to-day. 


For sale in all the principal cities. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 
Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 


Descriptive literature upon request. 








LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West 31st St, NEW YORK 





Are you furnishing a House or 
Decorating a Room? are 


Have you wall spaces or spots 
which you wish to make artistically 
effective at small cost? 


Life’s Pictures 





Particularly 





Appropriate 





A dainty catalogue showing in miniature reproductions many 
of Life’s Prints will be sent to any address upon request. 
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Shaving 
STICK 


Williams 


“The only 
kind that 
wont smart 







or dry on 
the tace.”’ 








It is easy to 
exaggerate the size as we 
have done, but hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the soothing, WBE 
YVELERS 


AVORITE } ¢ 
Shaving Mayingsd 


softening, emollient qualities of 


Williams Stick® ys 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving Cakes sold oni 
Send 4c. in stamps for Williams’ Shaving Stick, or a cake of 
Luxury Shaving Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 





THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


Department A 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


London 













Paris Berlin 


Sidiecy 







































G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 


Sole Agents, New York 





GENTLEMEN 


Who dress for style, neatness 
and comfort wear the improved 


ABOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“<E- The Name is yf 


stamped on every 
CUSHION 


loop— 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—-NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk soc., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 


BOSTON, MASS., U. 's. A. 


ALWAYS EASY 











A document written in lead pencil 
on flimsy paper is valid in court if 
it lasts to get there. 

Ink and OLD HampsHIRE BOND 
are permanent. 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“* Look for the Water Mark” 
is paper to which you can intrust 
your most important permanent 


documents. 


You should have the Book of Specimens, which shows Otp 
Hampsuire Bonp in white and fourteen 
colors, made up into letterheads and 
other business forms as actually used by 
prominent houses. Write us on your 
letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 





























WHEN A GIRL’S IN LOVE 


A Valentine Rondeau So, at my Beauty’s throne 
I kneel in worship prone, 


WEETHEART—of all words ; 
And make my lover’s plea. 
known . : i 
Thi ble al What will her answer be, 
S VOCé Pa ; ~ 
"a 1 “4 ilonc A melody or moan ? 
- escribes her best to me— Sweet ?~Tart? 
So dear, so fair is she, Julian Durand. 


So like a rose full-blown. 


: Wholesale 
\ 4@ofp If she were carved in stone, 
4 Or, if her face were shown A PROFESSOR in the University of 
pel On canvas, one would see Chicago put out a rat’s eyes, froze 
Sweet Art. off its feet, filled its ears with collodion, 


FEBRUARY 
PISCES 








and tore out its olfactory nerve. But did 
he selfishly keep his fun to himself? No, 
he reported it all to the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
and if science does not hereupon advance 
by leaps and bounds, we shall wonder. 
Anyway, it is difficult to imagine much of 
anything further he might have done to 
the rat. 





HE New England conscience isn’t an 
idea—it’s an inherited disease. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. XLIX. FEBRUARY 7, 1907. No. 1267. 
17 West Turrty-First STREET, NEW YORK. 





F \erenters of Sir 
Alexander Swet- 
tenham, a valued friend 
of this paper writes to 
say: “‘Blood may be 
thicker than water, but 
it doesn’t seem to be so 
dense as Jamaica gin- 
ger.” 

No, not quite; and 
beyond recording this 
observation on rela- 
tive densities, it seems 
unnecessary to dwell 
on Sir Alexander and 
his infelicities. At this 
writing, his letter to 
Admiral Davis is five 
days old, and the awkward squad is still 
firing over the grave in which he buried 
his reputation for discretion. 

If his letter had not been so bad it 
would have been much worse, but as he 
wrote it, it was so obviously the expres- 
sion of a liver-saddened individual’s petu- 
lance that there was no risk at all of it 
being received as representing British 
official or public sentiment. 

Let us be sorry for Sir Alexander be- 
cause he made so indefensible a break. 
He is certainly a fit subject for forbear- 
ance. And while our commiserative fac- 
ulties are working, perhaps we ought 
also to be sorry for Senator Tillman, who 
feels bad, the papers say, because his la- 
test spectacular exhibition in the Senate 
was taken in ill part. He undertook, he 
says, to have a little fun and amuse the 
Senators, and, alas! they all got mad at 
him and came at him in a body and com- 
pelled him to apologize. 

Really, Tillman is a pathetic figure; a 
man of power, of a serious mind and, we 
believe, of intentions substantially up- 
right and patriotic, more or less crippled 
in his strength by defects of early training 
or lack of training, and by bitterness of 
spirit born of hardship and hard fighting, 
and, apparently, ineradicable. If the man 
could be sweetened—could be civilized— 
without diminishing his vigor or his cour- 
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age, he would be one of the most useful 
men in public life. 

However, the case of men who show 
great abilities or talents geared to a dis- 
torted spirit.or a defective purpose is com- 
mon enough. The training of the spirit 
is at least as important as the training of 
the mind. Indeed, it is more important, 
for it is the spirit that determines what 
direction a man’s energies shall take, 
while the powers of the mind determine 
how far he can go in the direction chosen. 
A man of second-rate ability, headed 
right, is far more likely to be useful than a 
man of first-rate ability headed wrong, or 
constantly swerving out at a tangent to 
his true course. Lincoln is the shining 
example among self-educated men of the 
mind and the spirit both developing sane 
and strong. 





M*: JEROME A. HART, the owner 
and editor of the San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut, has sold that paper, terminating a 
connection that has lasted twenty-seven 
years. The Argonaut has been one of the 
notable weekly papers in the country, and 
has maintained a remarkably high and 
even level of merit and strength. Mr. 
Hart says he has sold it partly because he 
wants more leisure for literary work, but 
mainly because he has always been a Re- 
publican and made a Republican paper, 
and now finds himself so out of sympa- 
thy with President Roosevelt, the official 
head of the Republican party, that he 
cannot ¢onscientiously support him, and 
rather than oppose the Republican party, 
of which he is the leader, he prefers to quit 
his job. The details of Mr. Hart’s com- 
plaints of President Roosevelt as a Repub- 
lican are that he advocates all sorts of 
things that are unconstitutional, that he 
wants too much power and exercises pow- 
ers that do not belong to his office, and 
especially that he has tried to force “‘ Jap- 
anese adult students” into the public 
schools of California and has recom- 
mended to Congress to permit the natu- 
ralization of Japanese. 

We do not see why a California editor 
could not assail President Roosevelt on 
all these counts and still remain a Repub- 
lican in first-rate standing. It is not just 
to say that the President wants to force 
the adult Japanese students into the Cali- 
fornia schools, but he is fairly open to the 


charge of being irreverent to the Consti- 
tution and disregardful of the rights of 
the States. The way to chasten him for 
those errors is to get a stick and go at him. 
That Mr. Hart has laid his stick down in- 
clines one to the opinion that the desire 
for more leisure has more weight with him 
than he suspects. 











EVERTHELESS, his confession is 
very interesting. There must be a 
good many Republican editors in these 
days who are having symptoms very 
much like his. They want to support 
the same Republican party they have 
been used to support: the party of the 
loaves and fishes, of high protection and 
privilege; the conservative party that is 
opposed to all change and is satisfied to 
feel that it includes pretty much all the 
political virtue there is in the country. 
That Roosevelt should be the leader of 
that party is the very sarcasm of destiny, 
and so the editors in question must feel 
it to be. In so far as they support him, 
they show how supreme an influence is 
the instinct of self-preservation. 

To be sure, there are only two more 
years of him left, but what will there be 
left at the end of two more years that an 
old-style Republican can recognize as his 
own? The editors may get back the shell 
of their once respectable organization, 
but it will be split up the back like one of 
those dry bug-cases from which the 
winged insect has escaped. After all, if 
his Argonaut had to be Republican or 
nothing and had lost its traditional zest 
for new adventures, maybe Mr. Hart 
chose the right time to get out. 





re IS a satisfaction toread that Secretary 

Hitchcock leaves the Cabinet at his own 
urgent request, because he needs rest 
end because he prefers that the great 
work of reorganizing the land office should 
fall to younger hands. The change from 
him to Mr. Garfield is not a change that 
is intended to promote the comfort of the 
land-rooters. Mr. Garfield, it appears, 
was the man most acceptable to Mr. 
Hitchcock as his successor. 
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HIGH JINKS 


THE BARNYARD PUMP IS FROZEN 
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Colonel Higginson’s New Niche 


OLONEL THOMAS 

Wentworth Higginson re- 
cently celebrated a birthday 
in Cambridge, and the 
city duffed in and 
helped him celebrate it 
—not by Bacchic pro- 
cession of Harvard men 
and Radcliffe maidens, 
but by the soldier trib- 
utc of a bronze 
tablet in the Pub- 
lic Library and 
the dedication of a 
“Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson 
Alcove,” in which 
the ‘published 
words of this lead- 
ing citizen are to be all 
brought together for 
the enjoyment and edi- 
fication of his fellow- 
townsmen, present and future. Doubt- 
less the Cambridge Library (as would 
have been the case with any other similar 
institution, for that matter), took greater 
joy in arranging this programme, because 
Colonel Higginson has written so much 
and yet never produced that anxious con- 
sternation which stirs the Public Library 
bosom when the too boldly written word 
threatens to flush the timid cheek of 












innocence. 


HE honor of having a bronze 
tablet erected to one’s good 
deeds while still able to pat- 
ter about on two feet and look 
at it is surely uncommon. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, whose 

name is written in bronze in the 

Boston Public Library, may enter 












somewhat into the honorable satisfaction 
with which the Colonel probably spells 
out his name on his new tablet, but even 
she has no alcove. As for those individ- 
uals who attempt to encompass a like 
satisfaction by the practical method of 
erecting their own monuments, the trib- 
ute is a strictly private enterprise meeting 
with little outside approbation, except 
that of the young reporter who discovers 
it on a day when he is short of copy. 

But if this plan is good for Cambridge, 
as we believe, and good for Colonel Hig- 
ginson, as we are quite certain, why 
shouldn’t it establish a precedent’ for 
other libraries? It is, after all, a modest 
kind of temple of fame, yet of high honor, 
and the distinction could always be 
awarded late enough in life to eliminate 
the danger of undue self-importance. 
Colonel Higginson, for instance, cele- 
brated his first birthday eighty-three 
years ago, and there is no danger that 
even so unusual an honor will now turn 
his head. 





It’s a poor Hearst that doesn’t work 
both ways. 

The race is always to the Mabel Gil- 
man. 


Harriman 

OST financial wolves come out of 

the rural regions, lean, empty, keen 

and hungry. The aptly named Harri- 
man didn’t. He was to the manner born, 
of the Wall Street wolf pack, suckled in 
its traditions, trained in its ethics. Wall 
Street has neither religion nor soul; its 
creed is cash, its practice the transmigra- 
tion of roles, its progression being the 
spider, the fox, the wolf and the man-eat- 
ing tiger. Recent years have added an- 
other to the roll, a combination of teeth, 
appetite and digestion, with the arms and 








reach of the octopus, the mouth and floor 
space of the anaconda. Some designed to 
call this new type the Jawndee; but exact 
science has named it the Harry-Man. 
Though men are known by the com- 
pany they keep, it is difficult to classify 
Harriman, since he has kept every com- 
pany heever laid hisfingers on. Hesquats 
like a benevolent spider in his continent- 
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E. H. H. 

al web, trapping, annexing, absorbing, 
spoiling, digesting railroads, steamboats, 
mines, mills, plants, senates, legislatures, 
banks, insurance companies, everything 
rich, juicy, squeezable, transforming the 
owners into serfs and suckers, hirelings 
and has-beens, laughing at law, jeering at 
justice, mocking at morals and pounding 
the slats of that patient ass, the Public. 
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A merry wag is E. H., observant and 
absorbent, collecting with care railroad 
wrecks, cash, enemies and the literature 
of the historic separators, Turpin, Teach, 
Kidd, Morgan, et al. His eye is now on 
the Orient. The Interstate meddlers are 
at his gate; the Rough Rider wil! catch 
him if he don’t watch out. 


Auto Versus Art 


M. ORDWAY 
PART RIDGE, 
the sculptor, 
lately told the 
members of the 
Vassar Students’ 
Art Society that 
rich New Yorkers 
spent somuch 
money for automobiles that they could 
not afford to buy pictures. It is a fact, he 
said, which artists had investigated and 
verified. 

To be sure, it was only the next day 
that Senator Clark paid $40,000 at an art 
auction for a Jules Breton, but that does 
not affect Mr. Partridge’s assertion. It is 
not the $40,000 picture buyers that auto- 


‘mobiles would lead away, but the dis- 


criminating persons who buy the pictures 
that are not yet dear. 





Every Bryan has a silver lining. 
It never rains but it Eddys. 
Henry James is stranger than fiction. 


Hearst and Young Pulitzer 


OSEPH PULITZER, Jr., who 

achieved temporary fame a few weeks 
ago by undertaking to whip William 
Randolph Hearst in the office of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, is 22 years old and 
learned to spar at Harvard. He took the 
former candidate for Governor of New 
York to task for some things Mr. Hearst 
had said about Pulitzer, Sr., in a speech 
during the campaign. He asked Hearst 
if the talk was in earnest or if it was mere- 
ly the usual hot-air of a political speech. 
Hearst replied that -he usually meant 
what he said. 

Then Young Pulitzer planted a blow 
on the Hearst solar plexus or as near 
there as the circumstances would permit. 
He tried to repeat the blow, but Hearst 
waved his arms so wildly that accurate 
aim was impossible, and before any dam- 
age was done members of the Post-Dis- 
patch force separated the two. 
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Hearst gave the story to the St. Louis 
Republic and it was telegraphed all over 
the country. According to Hearst, no 
actual blow was struck, though he ad- 
mitted the attack. Ydung Pulitzer was 
terribly put out about the statement that 
he had not landed on the man who had 
traduced his father. When assured by 
onlookers that he had planted a good one 
near Hearst’s equator, in spite of the 
Hearst denial, he was visibly pleased and 
he felt that life in St. Louis, where he has 
been sent to learn the newspaper busi- 
ness, was. not altogether without its ad- 
vantages. 


Some Valentine Suggestions 
a. 


(Suitable for a young retired couple to send toa Presi- 
dent of the United States.) 


HEODORE, Magnificus: 
Be a Valentine to us! 
Smile upon us, let us, please, 
See again those ivories 
Beaming on us as of yore 
In those palmy days before 
We aroused your seething ire— 
BELLAMY AND DEAR ManrlIa. 





i) 
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a. 
(Designed for a United States Senator, jrom a long- 
suffering father.) 
Chauncey, if you will resign 
I will be your Valentine! 
Des. sis: Wor Meroe aes Nc 
I can’t wait to hear from you— 
I’m no ordinary knocker, 
But old FATHER KNICKERBOCKER. 
III. 
(For a young aspirant for public honors who has not yet 

had enough of The Peepul.) 
I will be your Valentine 
Sure as six and three are nine. 
I will be your lover true, 
Sure as yellow isn’t blue. 
I will be most anything 
Long as it will chance to bring 
Me before the public eye 
In some new capacity. 
Yours for better or for worst, 

WILLIE RANDY ARTIE H—RrsT. 


IV. 


(Written especially jor a Kaiser t@ send to himselj.) 


You're the biggest thing on earth: 


> Worthiest of all the worth! 
You're the finest thing that am 
All the way from Pots to Dam!! 
Looking at you dazzles me 

So I cannot hardly see— 

You can bet, O Man, Divine! 

I will be your Valentine. 

Dated at the Hof Budweiser, 
Augespeil, 





[Signed] Hocs, 
Der Kaiser. 
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We 
(For a Republican National Convention to send to a 
Secretary of War weighing 365 pounds.) 
Uncle Bill, come get in line! 
You’re the man of weight for mine— 
I will be your Valentine. 
Like J. Cesar, in the days 
When he cornered all the bays, 
Hating Cassius and his ways, 
Wondering what the crowd was at, 
I stand pat 
On the plat- 
Form, ‘Oh give me men who’re fat.” 
Vi. 
(For a Great Humorist. The Latin herein set forth is 
fresh from the Classical Department oj the 
Packingtown University.) , 
Marcus Twainus 
Magnurbanus! 
Humoristus me 
Maximistus! 
Magister de Jokororum, 
Solus Funcus super Forum, 
Ego sum, ad meum finem, 
Semper tuum Valentinum. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


A Waste of Money 


OME years ago, when Speaker Can- 

non was a plain Member, he took 
one of his constituents to dine with him at 
rather a good hotel in Washington. It 
was in the fall and Mr. Cannon ate very 
heartily of that American edible, Indian 
corn; in fact, almost his entire dinner 
consisted of corn. The Westerner looked 
at him and said: “Say, Mr. Cannon, 
what does it cost you to board here?” 
“About five dollars a day,” said Mr. 
Cannon. “T’ll be durned,” drawled his 
constituent, ‘‘ef I don’t think it would be 
cheaper fer you to board at a livery 
stable!” 


All is lost, save Taft. 
Music hath charms to sooth the savage 
Conried. 


Answers to Correspondents 


W H.TAFT: Boom duly received, all 

¢ charges paid. Please inform us 
whether you wish it straightened out. 
Have put it on ice until called for. 


CHAUNCEY: Oh, no; it is never too late 
to resign. 

HENRY JAMES: We cannot give you ad- 
vice as to How to Learn English. 
You might take out naturalization pa- 
pers, however, and live in the coun- 
try. Try a good public school. Much 
can be done even when full grown. 
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Simple Simon Guggenheim 
i ie papers printed a dispatch from 
Denver, dated January 17, which told 

about an interview with Simon Guggen- 
heim, the new Senator-elect from 
Colorado. It sounds like a true 
story. A strong aroma of devotion 
to the public service exhales from 
the interview. The new Senator’s 
sentiments are creditable to his 
heart, yet some of them stir the 
reader to rumination. 

For example, Senator Simon 
says: 







“Tt’s up to me. If I’m an 
honest man and work honestly 
for this State I’m going to make 
my name honored in America, 
and I want to do that above 
everything.” 

It isan honorable aspiration, 
but the Senator overestimated the scarcity of honest men in 
the Senate. Being an honest man and working honestly for 
Colorado won’t in itself suffice to make his name honored 
in America. It takes a lot more than that. It is not even 
certain that that is enough to make his name honored in 
Colorado. It would depend on how effectual his work was. 

The Senator goes on to say that he has money enough and is 
quite independent. And he adds: ' 

“T am going to the Senate to represent all the people of Colorado, 
and I mean to do it in a way that will make all the people my 
friends. If Iam honest I will have their support; if I am not, they 
will villify me. I want to make a name for my family and bring 
honor to my race.” 

He is an optimist, isn’t he? He thinks he can be honest 
and represent all the people of Colorado in a way that will 
make them all his friends. He could hardly do that, even if 
he were willing to be crooked. He will have to disappoint 
some of them and they won’t like it. If he satisfies a majority 
of them he will do well. Not even Senator Crane, of Massa- 
chusetts, does much better than that, and our veteran and 
experienced Senators from New York do not do so well. 

“IT don’t pretend to be a statesman,”’ proceeds Simon, and 
goes on to say that he believes in an expansionist policy for 
Colorado, and that he has cut absolutely free from business 
(at some personal sacrifices) and will go to Washington un- 
fettered. 

But, dear man, you ought to be a statesman if you are 
going to be a Senator. Just from decent self-respect you ought 
to pretend to be at least as much of a statesman as Senator 
William A. Clark, who, like you, has owned mines. It is not 
enough to have stripped yourself of business. That in itself is 
not a qualification for a Senatorship. You should have ac- 
quired something. Have you ever acquired anything except 
money that will qualify you to be a Senator? We wonder! 

You go on to say that you “think the time is coming when 
men of wealth will only be too glad to make personal sacrifices 
to serve their country faithfully.” 

Ah, Simon, get over that idea about personal sacrifices. 
What you mean is that men who have made all the money they 


want will prefer the public service to more money-making. 
That isn’t sacrifice, it is merely intelligence—gleam of almost 
human intelligence. But it is creditable, and we think as you 
do, that it is going to be more common. 

Good luck to you, Simon! You sound as green as grass, but’ 
maybe you are a good fellow. You know one thing, anyhow; 
you know smelting. Take along your smelter and smelt Till- 
man. If you can separate his gold from his dross, that will be a 
work to make you famous. And Jeff Davis, of Arkansas— 
smelt him, too, and see if you get any valuable residue. We 
guess you won’t. 

Oh, Simon, if you could only smelt the Senate—smelt, assay 
and refine it—what a useful work! 

Good luck to you, Simon! 


Peremptory 


T HAS been a cold, wet winter so far in California—the cold- 
est and wettest in ten years—and San Francisco suspects 
that Japan has made the earthquake a pretext for withholding 
or diverting the Japanese current and leaving California to 
shiver. And California would have Japan know, by George! 
that if that current is not shipped at once and delivered 
promptly, things will happen that Japan, by gracious! will not 
like. 


AUD: I thought you had made Jack swear off smoking 
cigarettes. 
ErHeEL: I did. But I had to let him begin again. I couldn’t 
think of a thing to give him for Christmas that didn’t have 
something or other to do with tobacco! 





““AND WHICH ONE OF THE TWINS ARE YOU, DEAR ?”’ 
“I’M DE ONE DEY TANT DO NUFFIN WID!” 
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K’Choo! 


OZZIBLY thiz is nod the dibe, dor 

the place do bake disagreeable re- 
margs upod the weather ad ids shabeful 
idfluedce upod thousads of respegtable 
beoble who are bore or lezz afiecded by 
idfluedzal coditiods, bud id caddot be 
denied that subthig bust be dud for the 
publig relief. If Prof. Boore ad his con- 
fouded Weather Bureau have addythig 
to do with id, thed for heaved’s sake, led 
us expudge both of theb frob the calen- 
dar ad get sbbody do rud the idstidutiod 
who cad provide weather suidable for the 
baidtedadce of hubad life. Themad with- 
oud a code id his head is the rare excep- 
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tiod these udseasodable sprig days, ad 
dnuehobia, that pridce of pulbodaries, is 
disturbig the hubad codstidutiod more 
seriously thad Br. Roosevelt ever shook 
ub the codstidutiod of the United Stades. 
Still dothing is doig for our relief, ad we 
are receiving daily the sabe brad of wea- 
ther as though we were cryig for id ad 
would be habby with do other. We care 
nod who bakes the laws of the dation— 
whad we wadt to ged hode of is the bad, 
or sed of bed, who bake the weather. 
Pozzibly we could dot do eddythig do 


* ibbrove the weather, bud subthig would 


sure habbed do the Bureau, ad id would 
be a pleddy, doo, ad dod’d you forged id. 
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“The Children’s Hour” 


END the children off to bed, 
Carefully lock them in- 

Henry, Susan, Maude and Fred, 
Abigail and Wynne. 

Fetch “The House of Mirth,” my dear, 
Eke “The Fighting Chance,” 

With them, too, you’ll find, or near, 
Latest thing by France. 


Zola’s in the parlor safe, 
Balzac’s on the shelf, 

Next to Shaw, the moral waif, 
Locked them up myself; 

Bring them, living scribes and dead— 
Now’s the time, dear wife, 

With the children safe in bed, 
We may read of Jife. 


See! a book by Mrs. Ward, 
Boldest thing extant. 

Hark! the way divorce is scored 
Here by Justice Grant. 

This is not the kind of pap 
Children should be fed, 

But I am acareful chap, 
Mine are safe in bed. 


What is this p—a pencil note >— 
Heavens, in Henry’s hand! 
Listen, too, what Susan wrote: 
“ Ain’t this story grand!” 
Put the books away, my dear 
Without noise or fuss— 
Novels such as these, I fear, 
Are not fit for us. 
William Wallace Whitelock. 


E OBJECT to lynching, not so 

much because it gives pain to the 
patient, as because it gives pleasure to 
the participants. 











“COME AWAY! IT REMINDS ME OF THE TIME FATHER 
WAS RICH AND GAVE ME A NICKEL.” 








S' ICIETY, properly speaking, neces- 
sarily comprises three classes. 

In the first place, there are those who 
own big cars. They are the salt of the 
earth, and have dominion over all 
things. 

Then there are those who own smaller 
cars, and give to those who own big cars 
the distinction but for which they would 
probably go abroad to live. 

And, finally, there are those who own 
no cars whatever, and furnish the envy 
which sweetens existence to those who 
own any sort of a car. 

As for the swarming millions who 
merely scuttle about, and try to keep out 
of the way, they have their part in the 
scheme, perhaps, but they are not of 
society. 

Specified 
HEAR your daughter is going to 
marry an English nobleman.” 
“Yes. It is all settled.” 
‘When is the unhappy event to take 
place?” 
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“CURSES ON THE LUCK! I MUST GET THIS VAL- 
ENTINE OFF TO MIRABELLA, AND THERE’S MY HATED 
RIVAL SITTING ON THE LETTER-BOX.” 
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It’s a Poor Rule 


F’TER dinner, Dimpleton sat around 
and smoked. 

Mrs. Dimpleton finally looked up from 
her sewing and said: 

‘**Do you want to play cribbage?”’ 

‘“No—I guess not.” 

There was a pause. Mrs. Dimpleton 
was a trifle chagrined by her husband’s 
abrupt refusal. As a matter of fact, that 
gentleman had no thought of being 
discourteous. He was merely deeply en- 
gaged in a business problem. 

“‘T must say,”’ said Mrs. Dimpleton, 
‘“‘that you are agreeable. Imagine,”’ she 
added, ‘‘Mr. Witherby saying a thing 
like that to his wife.” 

Mr. Witherby lived next door. 

**T don’t know why you should quote 
Witherby,” said Dimpleton, a trifle 
testy—for nothing annoyed him more 
than to be made an object of comparison. 
“‘Perhaps,” he added revengefully, ‘‘if I 
had a wife like his, ’d be better natured.” 

“Nonsense! It’s a matter of tempera- 
ment. Mr. Witherby is always so con- 
siderate. He never loses his temper. He 
thinks about her all the time.”’ 

“Well,” replied Dimpleton, pursuing 
his advantage, ‘‘why shouldn’t he? 
She’s worth thinking about. She is the 
sort of woman who never nags at her 
husband—always placid and thinking 
about his comfort.” 

‘‘What do you mean to say I am?” 

‘“[m not saying—I’m not talking 
about you—but about Mrs. Witherby.” 

**And I’m not talking about you” —— 

**Oh, weren’t you?” 

“There! That’s an illustration. 
Would Mr. Witherby be as horrid as 
that? I think not!” 

Dimpleton got up. ‘‘I guess,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘l’ve had enough. If we sit 
here much longer we'll be in a regular 
row. Let’s get out. Let’s go over and 
see the Witherbys.” 

‘“You prefer Mrs. Witherby to me, 
do you?” 

“Well, don’t you prefer Witherby to 
me?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Mrs. Dimpleton, 
rising. For that lady was not to be out- 
done. “All right. We'll go.” 

In a few moments they were walking 
quietly across the lawn that separated 
the two houses. Neither spoke. They 
approached the Witherby house and 
walked siiently up the steps. It was a 


Fisherman's Luck 








warm summer evening, and the French 
windows were open. 

Dimpleton stepped to the bell to ring 
it. He raised his hand, then lowered it 
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for an instant. There were voices—the 
voices of Witherby himself and of Mrs. 
Witherby. They were rather high. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed Wither- 
by, ‘always quoting Dimpleton—always 
comparing him with me. He’s a saint. 
I’m a devil. He ought to live with you 
awhile. He’s got such a fine wife, no 
wonder he’s good.” 

“‘He’d be good anyway,” retorted Mrs. 
Witherby hotly. “He’s naturally so. 
He’s”—— 

Dimpleton drew his willing wife away. 
Silently and swiftly they backed off the 
piazza. 

“‘Let’s go back home,” he whispered. 

‘All right,” said Mrs. Dimpleton. ‘“‘I 
guess we'll enjoy each other’s society 
more than if we hadn’t come. Don’t you, 
my dear?” ie Sie 


The Gatun Gamble 


HAIRMAN SHONTS, of the Canal 

Commission, reports to the Senate 
Committee on Interoceanic Canals his 
entire satisfaction with the borings in the 
Gatun dam site. The foundation will 
be safe, he says. 

That’s nice, but it would be interest- 
ing to know what a guarantee company 
would charge to guarantee that there ever 
will be a dam on the Gatun site, or any 
Gatun dam at all. 

The canal will probably be cut through 
some time in the course of the next twenty- 
five years, at a cost of at least a billion 
dollars, but what sort of a canal it will 
be is still a pure gamble and is likely to 
be for years tocome. At present the au- 
thorities have guessed that a lock canal 
is preferable. The next set are as likely 
as not to guess that a sea-level canal is 
better. The whole enterprise is more 
speculative than a horse-race. 
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The Issue in New York 
— is food for thought in a brief 
dialogue which appears credited to 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, to wit: 
“What is New York’s motto, Johnny?” 
“Sawdust.” 
“Now, Johnny, what'do you mean?” 
“Excuse me, teacher, I got me trolley 
twisted. ‘Excelsior’ is what I wuz intendin’ 


- to say.” 


New York may have sawdust Senators 
and a considerable proportion of sawdust 
in its State Legislature, but to all appear- 
ances it has acquired an Excelsior Gov- 
ernor. ' : 

Line up, Voters of the Empire State. 
Which are you for, “Excelsior” or saw- 
dust ? 


ATE advices are to the effect that the 
Department of Agriculture has grap- 
pled definitely with the difficulty of de- 
fining whisky, for the purposes of the 
Pure Food Law. Thomas a Kempis 


declared that he would rather feel com- _ 


punction than be able to define it, and 
got out of it that way, but the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is of sterner stuff and 
will resort to no evasions. This is fortu- 
nate, because whisky is much more im- 
portant, commercially, than compunc- 
tion. 


The One Exception 
“T SEE everything in this New York 
hotel is sterilized—even the air.” 
““VYes—everything but the guests.”’ 
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Playing with .Divorce 


RIAL divorce is a novelty reported 

from Spokane. An aspiring couple 
in that city propose to experiment with it 
fora year. If they like living apart better 
than living together they think they will 
get a real divorce. Apparently, they have 
no children. 

It seems free from some strong prac- 
tical objections to trial marriage, but it 
involves the trial-marriage idea. The dif- 
ference is that it is an agreement to re- 
gard a marriage that exists as an experi- 
ment, whereas trial marriage would be 
an agreement to regard a marriage that 
is about to exist as an experiment. 

What will happen at the end of the 
year if one of the parties is in favor of re- 
suming the marital state and the other is 
opposed ? 

Go ’long with trial divorce! It is of 
no use except for freaks. Marriage is not 
suited to be a plaything. Neither is di- 
vorce. 





BEFORE AND AFTER 


SHAKESPEARE TO THE CONTRARY 
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Mr. Shaw in Good Humor—The Maid of Orleans 
F BERNARD CAME TO NEW YORK” might just 







now be made a popular dramatic tract on something the 
same plan as the religious ones which not long since 
flourished under a similar title. How Bernard Shaw 
would joy in the “Salome” turmoil! Nothing could 
possibly please his iconoclastic soul so much as the 
sight of those fifteen hundred New Yorkers, many of 
them smug and portly citizens, wardens, vestrymen, 
deacons and elders withal, who of a recent Sabbath 
accepted the invitation of the astute Herr Conried to 
see ‘‘Salome”’ at private view. They were the guests 
of the wily “Herr Direktor’”’ and could not murmur, 
even if they were capable of knowing there was anything to mur- 
mur at. But they didn’t know until they read their newspapers 
the morning after the first public performance and learned that 
they and their wives and their daughters had made a fashionable 
function of the poetic filth of Oscar Wilde, made vivid and pro- 
longed by a musical accompaniment of contested merit. 

That they did not recognize what was passing before their eyes 
and pouring into their ears they might attribute to their godly 
innocence, to which all things are pure—if sanctioned by being the 
fashion. Few of them would have the nerve to claim such an 
artistic sense that this blinded them to the base significance of the 
sights and the shamelessness of the text. Mr.Shawwould trans- 
late “innocence” by “stupidity,”’ and artistic appreciation by the 
blind confidence of the society sheep in their society bell-wethers. 

# * * 

FTER the newspaper scribes had told the truth about 
“Salome,” and shown the Metropolitan patrons what they had 
really seen and heard, the ever-reliable Puritan conscience began 
to get to work. Mr. Shaw would have found this later develop- 
ment of acute sensitiveness quite as amusing as the stupidity 
which preceded it. He had a little experience with our national 
hypocrisy in the silly treatment of his own “Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession,’”’ and could view the present expression of it with a more 

equable spirit. 

But what are we going to do about such things in the future ? 
We have no official censor, except Anthony Comstock, and the 
sainted Anthony is more valiant in dealing with a defenseless girl 
than he would be in bearding the millionairesof the Metropolitan, 
some of whom doubtless, in their capacity as church-members, 
contribute to his salary. It will hardly do to leave these delicate 
distinctions to the police; in their brusque way of dealing with 
questions of art they might take an entire Metropolitan cast and 
audience to the station-house. If left to Tammany officials, we 
might find the Metropolitan run with the same free hand as 
Senator Timothy Drydollar Sullivan’s choice place of entertain- 
ment, the Dewey Theatre. We know the result when left to the 
managerial conscience of Herr Conried—that the delicious 
“Salome” was chosen as the special morsel to attract dollars for 


“ 


his own particular benefit performance. What then is the poor, 
confiding, ignorant American public to do? Probably very much 
the same thing that we do in government, finance and everything 
else—stumble along blindly, deceived by every trickster who has 
the cleverness, raging for a few minutes aimlessly when we wake 


up to some consequence of our own stupidity, and then go along 
as before, ready to do the same thing over again. 

What the American public needs most is some competent Diog- 
enes to go about with’ a search-light and find a few men with 
brains who are also honest. 

* ** * 

R. SHAW seems to be at his most amiable in ‘Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion.’’ Of course, he has to do a little 
girding at British smugness and self-complacency, but it does not 
bulk up very largely in the play and is entirely overshadowed by 
the cheerful energy of one type of the British female, represented 
by Lady Cicely Waynflete, in getting her own way. She is rather 
the antithesis of the more familiar type of English woman who is 
bullied from cradle to grave by father, brother, husband and son. 
Perhaps she represents Mr. Shaw’s protest against any variation 
of the British female from her traditional function of servitor and 
servant to the comfort and indulgence of the British male. Per- 
haps with prophetic vision he saw the coming of the suffragette 
and created Lady Cicely as a warning to his unchivalrous country- 
men. Not that Lady Cicely is strong-minded in anything but 
purpose. What she achieves is achieved in most womanty 
fashion, by sheer sweetness and old-fashioned feminine wheedling 
carried to its highest power. It is a little bit difficult even for any 
one thoroughly conversant with English institutions to discover 
the logic of Mr. Shaw’s railing at the British judiciary and its 
relations to the criminal classes. Let it pass for that vaporing of 
the Socialistic mind which only voices protest without attempting 
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“DID THE JUDGE GIVE OLD HOOT MUCH OF A SENTENCE?” 
“WELL! I SHOULD SAY SO! THIRTY DAYS IN A LIGHT CELL.” 
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“LET US BUY TICKETS FOR THIS SHOW.” 
WE DON’T WANT TO STAND IN THAT LONG LINE THOUGH; LET’Ss TRY SOME OTHER HOTEL.” 
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to suggest a feasible remedy for the evils 
it condemns. 
* * * 

“@*APTAIN BRASSBOUND’S CON- 

VERSION” brings once more to 
America Ellen Terry, a little uncertain in 
her lines at times, but in everything else the 
same vivacious, sparkling, merry, lovable 
Ellen Terry of old. Those of us who have 
known her, and paid homage to her, only 
in costume parts, find it a trifle strange to 
welcome her in the skirts, bodices and 
wraps of our own time. These only serve 
to accentuate her’ personality, however, and 
the petulance, wilfulness and mastery are 
the same that made the most charming 
Beatrice the world has ever known—this ad- 
visedly, because no age past or future could 
produce a more perfect Beatrice. 

Her efforts are seconded by a very good 
stage production and a most excellent sup- 
port. From the well-conceived and well- 
intrepreted Captain Brassbound of Mr. 
James Carew down to the humblest, non- 
speaking member of his disreputable crew 
there was not a badly done part. The Felix 
Drinkwater of Mr. George Elton was a 
classical study in cockneyism. Equally 
clever bits were the Johnson of Mr. Mac- 
farlane and the Marzo of Mr. Paulton. Even 
the American naval contingent, headed by 
an Englishman, Mr. Lovell, as Captain 
Kearney, U.S.N., were not any more un- 
American than some of our own officers 
who have contracted a trace of British ac- 
cent. The English criminal judge, Sir 
Howard Hallam, portrayed by Mr. Har- 
ding, would have met perfectly, if he had 
been just a trifle more overbearing and 


asinine, the popular conception of that 
flower of Britishofficialdom, Governor Swet- 
tenham, of Jamaica. 

A delightful combination that—Shaw’s 
cleverness, Ellen Terry’s art and a company 
of trained artists. 

* * * 

AR less cheerful, but very 
interesting from both a 
literary and dramatic point 
of view, was Mr. Percy 
Mackaye’s “ Jeanne d’Arc,”’ very 
well staged and excellently in- 
terpreted by Mr. Sothern, Miss 
Marlowe and a large company which 
Showed intelligence and careful rehearsal. 
As becomes the legend, Mr. Mackaye’s play 
is in metricai form with many beautiful pas- 
sages and truly poetical touches. He also 
displayed the virtue rare in the blank-verse 
dramatist, of not dwelling too long on his 
episodes and sacrificing action to verse- 
making. He has really made a new gar- 
ment for an oft told tale. 

Although the cast is a large one, the great 
bulk of the work falls on Miss Marlowe’s 
shoulders, and notwithstanding what must 
bé a great strain on her physical powers, her 
Jeanne stands out as one of the best, if not 
the best, performance of her career. She 
makes Jeanne and her delusions believable 
and shows us how her girlish faith trans- 
formed itself into heroic national action. 
She made an historical and romantic abstrac- 
tion a living, breathing creature, to be un- 
derstood by those of our own material and 
matter-of-fact time. Heroic as was her en- 
vironment, her Jeanne was at no time any- 
thing but sweet, youthfuland feminine. Mr. 
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Sothern’s D’ Alencon was a subordinate char- 
acter, to which he gave sufficient pictur- 
esqueness and sincerity. Mr. Rowland 
Buckstone was well cast as the Marshal La 
Hire and Mr. Bonney was an effective De 
La Tremouille. 

In the staging of ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc”’ not only 
has good taste been shown in scene and cos- 
tume, but the handling of the visions which 
appear to Jeanne was done with unusual 
judgment in lighting and in ingenuity of 
arrangement. The musical accompani- 
ment, especially written by Prof. F. S. Con- 
verse, of Harvard, was pleasing, musicianly, 
and adapted to its purpose. 

This play is an important addition to the 
repertory of Mr. Sothern and Miss Mar- 
lowe and may be witnessed with pleasure 
and profit combined. 

* * * 

T® Theatrical Trust is interested in 

many side-industries for which it com- 
pels support by those dependent upon it, 
but it is not true that a pool-room recently 
raided in the immediate neighborhood of 
the New Amsterdam Theatre was conducted 
by members of the Trust. Metcalfe. 
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Academy of Music—*The Music Master,” with 
Mr. David Warfield’s exquisite character work. In- 
teresting comedy well acted. 

Astor—Last week of “The Straight Road,” Mr. 
Clyde Fitch’s slum comedy, with Blanche Walsh as 
the star. Worth seeing. 

Belasco—*The Rose of the Rancho.” Excellent 
company headed by Frances Starr and Mr. Hamilton 
— in absorbing play of California under Mexican 
rule. 

Bijou—Mme. Alla Nazimova in Ibsen’s ‘The 
Doll’s House.’? Remarkable and interesting per- 
formance. 

Casino—* Princess Beggar.”” Comic opera of the 
ordinary type, with Paula Edwardes as the star. 

Criterion—Lulu Glaser in “‘'The Aero Club.” No- 
tice later. 

Empirc—Ellen Terry and English company in re- 
pertoire. See opposite. 

Garden—“ The Little Michus.” Notice later. 

Garrick—Mr. William Collier in “Caught in the 
Rain.” Well acted and laughable very light comedy. 

Hackett—‘ The Chorus Lady.” Rose Stahl's faith- 
ful and amusing depiction of a social institution. 

Herald Square—‘ The Road to Yesterday.” Fan- 
tastic dream play, interesting and well presented. 

Hippodrome—“ Neptune’s Daughter” and “ Pio- 
neer Days.” Beautiful ballet, remarkable spectacle 
and interesting Wild West show. 

Lincoln Square—‘ The Belle of London Town,” 
with Camille D’Arville as the star. Notice later. 

Lyric—Mr. E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in 
repertoire. See opposite. 

Madison Square—Carlotta Nillson and remarkably 
clever cast in Rachel Crothers’s ‘‘ The Three of Us.” 
Delightful play of American life in the West. 

; Majestic—*‘The Rose of the Alhambra.” Notice 
ater. 

Manhattan—Mr. Jefferson d’Angeles in ‘‘ The Girl 
and the Governor.” Notice later. 

Princess—“* The Great Divide.” Interesting Ameri- 
can play very well acted by Miss Margaret Anglin, 
Mr. Henry Miller and good cast. 

Proctor’s Theatres—Vaudeville. 

Weber’s—*The Dream City” and ‘‘The Magic 
Knight.”” An unusually F en company in funny 
burlesque and Mr. Victor Herbert’s delightful music. 




















“WHY, DICK, IT’S LOVELY OF YOU TO LET THAT POOR BOY RIDE ON YOUR SLED. IS HE A FRIEND 


OF yours?” 


“NO, MAMMA. BUT HE SAID HE'D KICK MY SLATS IN IF I DIDN’T LET HIM. SO I LET HIM.” 








HE completion of James F. Rhodes’s 

history of the American Civil War is 
an event of more than passing impor- 
tance. This History of the United States 
“from the compromise of 1850 to the final 
restoration of home rule at the South 
in 1877” has already been accorded, 
through the consensus of competent au- 
thority upon the five volumes previously 
published, an undisputed place in the 
front rank of American historical writ- 
ings. The final two volumes cover the 
entire period of reconstruction and carry 
with them for the layman the comfort of 
authority, the satisfaction of a great work 
brought to a fitting conclusion and the 
engrossing interest and enjoyment of 
their absorbing narrative. 


In the Days of the Comet is the latest 
and, considered as fiction, one of the 
most interesting flights of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’simagination. This imagination of 
Mr. Wells’s by the way is peculiar in that 
for all its lively extravagance it is by no 
means irresponsible. On the contrary it 
is almost always a logical, tentatively in- 
quiring imagination, reaching out play- 
fully and yet seriously from the actual 
into the unknown and reinforced by a 
vivid and persuasive realism. In this 
instance the love and life story of a dis- 
contented workman in the iron districts 


of England is interrupted by the earth’s 
collision with a comet which introduces 
into the terrestrial atmosphere a new 
element with a subtle influence on hu- 
man nature, and the sequel shows the 
same characters suddenly purged of dis- 
ingenuousness and jealousy. 


Victoria Cross, the author of a volume 
of stories called Six Women, is a prophet- 
ess of passion with whose previous work 
we are unacquainted. The name, be it 
nom de plume or coincidence, is suggestive 
of boldness, but the author is neither 
overbold nor given to rushing into risque 
scenes with unangelic rashness. Her 
stories, which treat of Indian, Egyptian 
and other variously tinted heroines, seem 
to argue, crudely and somewhat garishly 
but decorously enough, that passion, per 
se, is the natural end and ultimate flower 
of life. A morbid, possibly a starved, and 
certainly a pitiful obsession expressed 
with occasional touches of drama but 
here related more closely to an hysterical 
dreamland than to life. 


Simon Newcomb, the popular writer 
upon astronomical and scientific sub- 
jects, has collected a number of papers 
and essays into an interesting volume 
called Side Lights on Astronomy. ‘The 
papers cover a wide field. Several of 
them are devoted to an exposition of the 
apparent probabilities in regard to the 
nature and extent of the sidereal universe ; 
others to the history and explanation of 
the nautical almanacs, the practical re- 


sults of astronomical research and the 
aims and methods of modern astrono- 
mers. Broadly speaking the articles are 
conservative instead of sensational, very 
lucid and deal with unhackneyed sides of 
their general subject, 


Perhaps the most accurate characteri- 
zation one can make of Richard Harding 
Davis’s Real Soldiers of Fortune is that 
the contents of the book is well-calculated 


journalism. Certainly it has about it the _ 


typical, the unmistakable flavor of the 
Sunday Supplement. It includes sketches 
of Major Burnham, Chief of Scouts, Cap- 
tain Philo McGiffen, of the Chinese navy, 
Baron Harden-Hickey and several others, 
done in a vein of polite sensationalism 
likely to be popular. 


The irresponsible susceptibility of the 
hero of Dorothea Deakin’s Georgie makes 
a good foundation for the light comedy of 
its eight connected stories. Georgie is an 
attractive young featherbrain with a 
weakness for falling in love, and the 
author furnishes him with a number of 
daintily sketched excuses for the habit. 
The book is an amusing and iridescent 
bubble. 


Ernest Ingersoll’s story of the Eight 
Secrets ought to carry along with it the 
attention and imagination of any boy 
with a fondness for making things and a 
normal ambition to play a leading role in 
mysterious and exciting nine days’ won- 
ders. It all happens on a Pennsylvania 
farm, and it will be just as well to lock up 
your best tools after the boy has read it. 

J. B. Kerjoot. 


History of the United States, 1850-1877, by James 
Ford Rhodes. Volumes VI. and VII. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50 each.) 

In the Days of the Comet, by H. G. Wells. (The 
Century Company. $1.50.) 

Six Women, by Victoria Cross. (Mitchell Kenner- 
ley. $1.50.) 

Side Lights on Astronomy, by Simon Newcomb. 
(Harper and Brothers. $2.00.) 

Real Soldiers of Fortune, by Richard Harding Davis. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Georgie, by Dorothea Deakin. (The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50.) 

Eight Secrets, by Ernest Ingersoll. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) 
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A SUGGESTION TO THE S.P.C. A. 


“BE KIND WHERE NATURE HAS BEEN UNKIND” 
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FOR EXCHANGE 


A CLEVER CONVERSATIONALIST FOR A DANCING-MAN 
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Copyright 

HILE they are discussing the copyright law 
in Washington, why do they not propose a 
feature which would at once enlist the sup- 
port of almost every public man, gain the 
enthusiastic approbation of the 
rich, and, at the same time, be a 
source of considerable revenue 
to the Government? In addi- 
tion to providing that printed 
matter can be guarded from plagiarism for the benefit of the 
author and publisher, here and abroad, there should be a pro- 
vision enabling any one who had reason for doing so to copy- 
right his own life and personality. If this were done, a man’s 
personal history would become his own exclusive literary 
property and could not be used, without the owner’s consent, 
by any one of muck-raking or other uncomfortable forms of 
literary or journalistic exposition. Just imagine the value and 
importance of such a measure to many individuals. One 
might copyright his absence of hair and presence of indigestion 
and certain other little matters, done or left undone. Another 
might copyright his propensity to gobble little railroads or 
tobacco shops or groceries or ship-building plants. A third 
might be very glad to preserve for his own use his peculiar 
methods of dealing with life insurance. Still another might 
regard his little purchases of legislatures as being of no general 
interest, and be glad to spare the reading public from being 
bored by accounts of his purely personal little political activi- 
ties. Abroad, husbands of heiresses might regard this device 
as worthy of support. Now, of course, men who are modest in 
this way would be very willing to expend modest sums to pre- 
serve their privacy. The Government, therefore, might well 
charge a small fee—a million or 







\\' “wy two—proportionate to the amount 
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\WY Fo, that the applicant wished unmen- 
oF ia: tioned. On payment 







of this fee, the Uni- 
versal Personal Copy- 
right might issue. 
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Mr. Bug: GEE! 1 WONDER WHAT THAT GUY SEES IN THE OTHER END OF THIS TUBE? 








An Old Love Song 


NE night as I strolled ‘neath the moonlit trees, 
In a village by the sea, 
There came to me on the evening breeze 
An old-time melody. 
I could not see the singer’s face; 
But the voice was low and sweet, 
And it carried me back to the old home place, 
Where life was once complete. 


’Twas an old love song, known all life long, 

That came from a stranger’s lips; 

But the melody was as dear to me, 

As the flowers where the honey-bee sips. 
How it takes you back through time and space, 
To many a half-forgotten place, 

Half-forgotten loves and old-time dreams, 
Half-sweet, half-sad to us now it seems, 
That old love song. 


She sang, this singer, unseen, unknown, 
And her pure voice, sweet and low, 
Thrilled me with memories from out the past 
That seems so long ago, 
Of a heart that was tender and loving, 
Of a love that was kind and true, 
And it seemed as she sang in the twilight that night, 


She was singing to me, of you. ; 
M. £E. Rolle. 


Would It Might Come to Something 


Japanese flirting with Philippines.—Newspa per head-lines. 
F THEY are, don’t anybody look! Something may come of 
it. And if the two young things should elope, and all of their 
own sweet wills, and without the instigation of any William 
Nelson Cromwell or Baron Varilla, perhaps it would come 
right for Uncle Sam to say, ‘‘ Bless you, my children!” and be 
reconciled! 
But there must be no abduction, and no compulsion, and no 
outside instigation, except such as comes along of moonlight 
and such incentives of rapture. 
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““LET ME SEE—WHICH SHALL I 


The Lady Who 


By Rupert 


N THE hour or two of dinner-time which the English people 
sandwich between the vinegary little copper-flavored 
oysters, that sprawl upon their half-shells, and the stale, flat 
and unprofitable coffee that fills their half-cups, I had met 
the Lady; disliked her with an intuitive flash; learned to 
dread her every word; to fear her and hate her; and then 
suddenly, in a rush, to love her. I began by being ashamed of 
her, and finished by being ashamed of myself. 

It was a good deal of psychology for one hour. And it was 
all intertwisted with that strange, beautiful provincialism 
which we call patriotism. For, like all other Americans, I am 
harrowed with a pitiful, a passionate longing for foreign ap- 
proval of our country. We demand that every alien visiting 
this shore shall declare his impressions at the custom-house; 
then, if they are complimentary, we are suspicious of mercenary 
flattery; if they are uncomplimentary, we are sulky and hard 
to console. The Reverend Sidney Who-Reads-an-American- 
Book Smith hurt us more than did General Ross when he 
burned Washington, for we killed General Ross a few days 
later at Baltimore, and so forgave him, as we might have 
forgiven Sidney Smith if we had only been able to lynch him. 
We are a merciful people and do not cherish resentments 
toward our victims. 
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GAMBLE 


TAKE TO THAT COUPLE ?”’ 


Smoked Cigars 


Hughes 


And then there was our adored Charles Dickens whose 
books we lovingly pirated, and who repaid us by his heinous 
‘American Notes,’ which grieved us deeper than the aggre- 
gated woes of his Little Nell, his Sidney Carton, his young 
Dombey and all the others in his cloud of waifs. 

As a member of a later generation, I have always cherished 
a grudge for these insults to my forbears, a grudge all the 
more bitter for its rust and anachronism. I have always done 
my best to convince this generation of Englishmen that their 
fathers maltreated my fathers, and that they owed me some 
reparation. Just what form it should take I have never de- 
cided very clearly, but no feud was ever the less earnest for 
being vague. 

It was my bad luck to make my first incursion into England 
in those ante bellum days before the ‘“‘ Yankee Invasion” had 
shaken the little island’s autocracy in trade, or ever the 
Spanish War had brought about the Anglo-Saxonic embrace, 
and upset the biand old British axiom that ‘‘Only one Ameri- 
can warship was fit to go to sea, and there was a mutiny on 
her.”’ 

The people of this century who cross the ocean have no 
knowledge of the difference between These Days and Those. 

This story continued on page 212 














OVER THE TELEPHONE 
Hello! Hello!! What’s that? Hello!!! 
Say, Central, give a man a show! 
Yes, this is hell! Excuse me, Nell! 
Won't I get what? How do you spell— 
Who was that lobster butted ?—say! 
I can’t stand here and yell all day! 
Connect me with that line again! 
When did they call? Fine service! When? 
Just now. Please give me two-four-nine! 
Hello! Now, Nell! Keep off this line! 
You want a card of what? Oh! Lard? 
I understand! You want a yard 7 
A yard of what? A yard of glue? 
I have it now! A yard of blue 
Blue what? A yard of blue and white—— 
I see! A yard of blue, and light = 
You want a yard of light blue—— Ripe? 
Ripe what? Ripe tripe? I get it—stripe! 
You want a yard—how’s that? Wash milk? 
I see!—of blue, white-striped wash silk. 

—G. D. Whisler, in Saturday Evening Post. 


KNEW HIM AT ONCE 


There are other sure ways of bringing a man to mind besides 
mentioning his name. Among the candidates who were sent 
from Princeton to a Philadelphia church was one young man 
whose language was of the sort which dazzles and delights the 
younger members of a congregation, and sometimes pleases 
the elders as well. 

In this case the committee were besieged to ask for the young 
man again, and they consented, but unfortunately the man to 
whose lot it fell to write the letter had forgotten the candidate’s 
name. Nothing daunted, he wrote to one of the seminary pro- 
fessors: 

“Please send us that floweret, streamlet, rivulet, cloudlet, 
starlight and moonbeam young man again. We’ve forgotten his 
name, but we've no doubt you’ll recognize him,” 

“We do,” wrote the professor; and the desired candidate was 
sent, and subsequently was called to the parish.—Y outh’s Com- 
panion, 


TRANSLATION CALLED FOR 
DownricHt Woman: Where did you come from? 
Criassic Tramp: Madam, I castigated my itinerary from the 
classic Athens of America. 
“T asked ye where did you come from?” 
“T beat my way from Boston. 


Baltimore American, 


“Do you think the effects of the Brownsville affair will be 
tar-reaching ?”* asked the man who interviews everybody for the 
Washington Star. 

“Yass, indeed,’ answered Erastus Pinkley. “I knows a 
dozen children dat’s done had deir names changed f’um T. 
Roosevelt back to George Washington.” 


HOUSES ? 
Mopet: Pardon me, sir, but isn’t there another artist in this 
building ? 
Artist: Well, that is a matter of opinion. There is another 
fellow who paints.—Browning’s Magazine. 


ExTREMELY excited Frenchman, after dispute with calm Eng- 
lishman at the Jardin de Paris: ‘‘ Let me tell you something, 
you! Sacred name of thunder! It is a lucky thing for you that 
I can neither speak English nor box!’’—Rire. 


AN ARCHITECT remarked to a lady that he had been to see the 
great nave in the new church. 

The lady replied: ‘‘ Don’t mention names; I know the man to 
whom you refer.”—The News. 




















“AREN'T YOU ASHAMED TO STAND THERE LISTENING TO THAT 
CHILD’S HORRIBLE OATFS?” 

““SHAMED NUFFIN! DAT KID’S ER NATUAL-BORN SWEARER 
WOT ANYBODY MIGHT LEARN OF,” 


As A work of art, the book is perfect; as a literary effort, it is 
worthy of the highest commendation.—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. Writing as a whole is divisible into art, literary efforts 
and stories of Alaska.—New York Post. 


A RACE of men who had never before seen a white man have 
been discovered in the Arctic region. They will live to regret the 
incident.— Mexican Herald. 


THE MISSION OF SAINT VALENTINE 
When winter’s at his oldest 

And coldest 

And boldest, 
Then cometh good Saint Valentine, 

To show that love is burning 

And sighing and yearning, 
And breathe upon the wintry earth his tenderness divine. 


When life is at its bleakest 
And meekest 
And weakest, 
Then cometh good Saint Valentine, 
To show that love is rosy 
And wistful-eyed and cozy, 
And breathe on every torpid heart his tenderness divine. 
—Good Housekeeping. 


NO WAY TO BEAT IT 


Not long ago an Irishman, who had been in Denver but a 
few weeks, wanted to go into business. He had a little money 
and, after looking around awhile, bought a cigar stand. When 
he had been in possession of it a week or ten days a man came 
in and sold him a slot machine. It was one of the kind in which 
a person puts a nickel and presses a lever. If the color he 
chooses comes he wins, if either of the other two on the whee! 
stops under the arrow he loses. The Irishman was told he could 
fix his own scheme of play for the machine. The first man who 
decided to try it said to the Celt: 

““Tim, if my color doesn’t come under the arrow I lose my 
nickel, eh?” 

“Sure,” replied the proprietor of the stand. 

“Well, what do I get if I win?” 

“Vou git anawther trial.” 

“ Another trial?”? came from the perplexed customer. “But, 
suppose I keep on wigning?” 

“Aw, gwan wid ye,” said the Irishman. “You can't win 
more than two or three toimes in succession. If you do, you git 
anawther trial each toime.” 

The customer changed his mind about playing the machine.— 
Denver Post. 


NOT SO VERY FINAL 

“T cannot be your wife,” she replied ; and added, “this is 
final.’ 

He paced swiftly to and fro several times, then halted abrupt! 
in front of her. ‘ 

“Pray be candid with me,” be said, not without the note of 
masculine impatience. ‘“‘ About how final?” 

This was too much. She burst into tears. 

“How do I know?” she sobbed.—U nion and Advertiser. 


Patrick O’RovurkE, a familiar character who was known to 
practically every one in his town, had occasion to appear before 
a police magistrate to answer a charge of larceny. After hearing 
the testimony of two witnesses who said they saw Pat take the 
goods. the magistrate said: 

“Well, Pat, I think you are guilty.” 

“And phat makes you think that ?”* asked Pat. 

“These two men, who say they saw you take the goods.’ 

“ And is that all?” asked Pat, in surprise. ‘“‘ Why, mon, I can 
bring two hundred min who will swear they didn’t see me take 
them.”’—Green Bag. 
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Pure Food Law, the consumer and dealer be- 
ing protected under General Guaranty No. 547 
filed with the Department in Washington. 
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HE Chickering Piano possesses those qualities which satisfy and will endure. @ The 
peculiar charm of its tone has been the despair of its imitators. (Its responsive touch 
and general mechanical perfection make it the favorite instrument alike for teacher 
and virtuoso. @Its refinement of finish makes it a thing of artistic beauty, and the absolute 
honesty in every detail of material and workmanship gives it those staying powers that 
make it possible to find Chickering Pianos made in 1826 in good condition to-day. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 796 Tremont St., BOSTON 
Established 1823 Catalogue upon request 
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Those Days were the days when even the genial Lowell was exacerbated 
by that “certain condescension in foreigners.” To me, not long out of 
the university, and still believing the short and simple falsehoods of 
school-book histories, still seeing my country’s glories through a mag- 
nifying-glass and her faults through a rose-colored lens—to me, the 
English attitude toward us, our culture, our morals, our politics, our 
railroad accidents, our everything, was one long chagrin. 

This was the more true because I had chanced to fall into the orbit of 
a certain English woman who wrote popular novels. When this Mrs. 
Nesmith was not fighting with me, that inevitable war that breaks out 
whenever the English and the Americans discuss the spelling of their 
common language, she was inflicting on me chapters from an unfinished 
novel in which a large role was given to a young and beautiful American 
woman, who was what is called a “society leader.” Mrs. Nesmith ad- 
mitted that she had never been to America, but she insisted that her use 
of what she termed the “‘ American dialect” was based on actual observa- 
tion of actual Americans. 

Her favorite method of securing local color was by injecting in every 
possible place the phrases “I guess” and “T calculate.” On one oc- 
casion, indeed, her American creation, the alleged belle of New York, 
actually announced that her “‘ Pa used to operate considerable in pork.” 

This was almost enough to justify lynching the author and burning her 
manuscript, but I was restrained by a fear of giving more local color. Of 
course, I strove to convince Mrs. Nesmith that such people and such 
speech did not, could not, exist in America, but—well, there are proverbs 

‘about the prosperity of, him who tries to convince a woman. 

At this moment an opportunity seemed to offer itself to convert her by 
an actual example of actual Americans in the flesh. A friend told me 
of receiving letters of introduction commending to her hospitality two 
Americans of great wealth. The letters were to be absolved by a dinner, 
of course, and I managed to get an invitation for Mrs. Nesmith. The 
guests of honor were to be Mr. and Mrs. ——; he was called the king 
of ——, well, for purposes of disguise, let us call him the “‘ Asphalt 
King,” for his superroyal wealth had been gained by the discovery of 
huge deposits of —well, let us say, asphalt. 

I promised Mrs. Nesmith that she should see in these two Americans 
a perfect blend of riches and refinement. She expressed a chilling 
doubt. When we were ushered into the drawing-room, it happened 
that we were first presented to the Asphalt King. It was a case of dis- 
appointment at first sight. But then kings are always a disappoint- 
ment—unless there are four of them, and even then—— But to return. 

The Asphalt King, for all his money and the dazzle of his success, 
suggested no other word so much as “shrimp.” Physically he was 
puny and mentally he seemed punier. He had nothing to say, and his 
silence had the effect not of a wise reserve, but of a shrewd fear that if 
he opened his mouth he would betray the emptiness of his head. For 
that peaked and penurious cranium seemed never to have given a night’s 
lodging to a transient thought. 

‘Our American men,” I murmured to Mrs. Nesmith, ‘our self-made 
men usually look so. But our women—they are all queens.” 

Mrs. Nesmith had the air of a hungry human note-book as I led_ her 
toward the group clustered about the Asphalt Queen. My first view of 
her was a trifle disconcerting. She was visible from a distance, like a 
pharmacy. You might have thought that her husband had found a dia- 
mond mine and she had put it on. But this did not trouble Mrs. 
Nesmith. English women may fear enthusiasm, but they have no dread 
of hyperbole in diamonds. Their jewels are usually heirlooms, and the 
more thickly they are stuccoed on, the longer a lineage they indicate. 
So I could see that Mrs. Nesmith counted the jewelry in the Queen’s 
favor. 

She was presented with some flourish to the Queen, and she leaned 
forward eagerly to hear the Queen speak. And the Queen spoke! 

May I be handcuffed with an eternal writer’s cramp if I exaggerate the 
manner or the meat of her discourse. Years have blurred the details, 
but the general effect is seared on my memory. 

The Queen seized the novelist’s hands and said, rolling up every ty 
as if it were a barrel of Portland cement: 

“‘T’ve never read none of your books, Mrs. Nesmith; but I do admire 
to meet the folks that makes literatoor.” 

When I was resuscitated and the room had ceased to whirl, I found 
myself at the dinner-table, with Mrs. Nesmith at my side and the Queen 
just opposite. If the Queen had only kept still she might have escaped 


” 





obloquy. The diamonds would have collected the attention as a light- 
ning-rod absorbs storm. But she would talk. Her face was not un- 
pleasant; it was healthy, hearty, motherly. Yet it was to me as repellent 
as the mien of that bewitched woman from whose lips, when she spoke, 
fell toads. 

The Queen’s speech was a cyclopedia of illiteracy. A foreigner 
might have listened to her for an hour and gained a complete list of 
things to avoid. She was an entire paradigm of false grammar; a 
symposium of ‘“‘don’ts.”” Her negatives were doubled, folded over and 
riveted; plural nouns were wed with singular verbs in hopeless incom- 
patibility. She “seen,” she “done” and she “knowed,” except for the 
times when she “had saw” and “had went.” Her chief auxiliary was 
“ain’t,” and her pronunciations were on a par with her syntax. 

Mrs. Nesmith was plainly fascinated, but not in the way I wished. 
She could not eat, she was so busy trying to remember the phrases of 
the Asphalt Queen. The other English people present wore masks 
whereon amusement and amazement warred with courtesy. Such 
Americans as were present were purple with shame and suffocated with 
rage. I looked on the Queen with the sad, reproachful glare that 
American prisoners must have fastened on Benedict Arnold when he 
was in the British service. For she, too, was betraying her country. 

Beside her garrulity, the taciturnity of her husband was beautiful. I 
retracted the word “‘shrimp” and altered it to “chambered nautilus.”’ 

I have ever believed that the true gentleman never beats a lady or 
breaks a plate over her head, but I can imagine situations in which Sir 
Roger de Coverley, the good knight Galahad and Don Quixote would 
combine to hold a struggling woman while King Arthur administered 
a sleeping potion. Certainly, on this occasion I would cheerfully have 
made one of four to bind and gag the Queen—all for the glory of our 
dear country. 

Here is a type of her talk—may my name be Ananias evermore if it is 
an injustice or an exaggeration! 

“Tm just naturally crazy about London. Of course, it ain’t got high 
buildings like Chicago, but it’s got lots more high hats. Even schoolboys 
wear them over here and it looks awful cute. I’m not surprised that 
folks that come over bring back your funny ways of talking. I knowed 
one woman that took a trip across the Pond, and after she’d stayed in 
London a few weeks she dropped her ‘h’s’ just like an English lord. 
Sometimes if an ‘h’ would slip in from force of habit, she’d go back 
and lop it off. I recollect her sayin’ oncet to her husband, ‘Hurry, 
Harry, and hand me my hat,’ then she stopped short and blushed and 
said, ‘I mean, ’Urry, ’Arry, and ’and me me ’at,’—just like a duchess 
would say it.” 

The English guests began to adore the Queen. They are always 
bored by Americans who act, dress and talk with the monotony of 
convention. ‘To them we seem like inferior Englishmen bringing coal(s) 
to Newcastle. The Asphalt Queen, however, was like a visitor from 
Mars, or Dahomey. I could see that, before the season was over, she 
would become the most popular American since Buffalo Bill and 
Joaquin Miller had disported their long back hair in the drawing-rooms 
of London. ; 

But can you wonder that I disliked the Queen—especially when I rea- 
lized that she was doomed to be a character in some future book of Mrs. 
Nesmith’s and that all the British reviewers would praise the ‘wonderful 
grasp of American character and provincialism,” and the “realistic 
presentation of the fascinating drolleries of our cousins across the 
sea?” 

The dinner was for me an unbroken dyspepsia. Its crowning horror 
came with the coffee and liqueurs. Cigars and cigarettes were passed 
and the men selected one or the other, all except the Asphalt King, who 
found courage to mutter, ‘‘ Doctor’s orders,” and to decline with such a 
look as Abélard must have thrown to Héloise when he gave her up. 

Of the women, the hostess took a cigarette to show off her gracile 
wrists; the novelist took one to prove that she was literary. Then they 
approached the Queen, and I shuddered at what she would say. I 
foresaw her making some allusion to the ingrained disgust felt by people 
of her training at the very thought of a woman smoking. But how 
feebly we imagine disasters in store for us! The Queen shook her 
bejeweled head and said: 

“No, thank you. I ain’t never smoked a cigarette, or anything else, 
since I swore off on cigars!” 


This story continued on page 214 

















Every woman in the home comes under the influence of snowy white 


Standard’ Porcelain Enameled Ware 


Its absolute sanitation makes it impervious to the accumulation or absorption 
of dirt and is a constant guarantee of domestic health. ‘The pride of 
possession and satisfaction of daily usage alone repay the cost of instal- 
lation, and its indestructibility makes it the most economical bathroom 
equipment you can install. 

Our Book ‘‘MODERN BATHROOMS” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bathroom, and 


illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive as well as luxurious rooms, showing the cost of each fixture in detail, 
together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the 
subject, and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage, and the name of your plumber and architect (if selected). 


The ABOVE FIXTURES, No. P-26, can be purchased from any plumber at a cost approximating 
$101.00—not counting freight, labor or piping—are described in detail among the others. 

CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘Green and Gold’’ guar- 
antee label, ana has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade- 
mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will 
cost you more in the end. The word “Standard” is stamped on all our nickeled brass fittings; 
specify them and see that you get the genuine trimmings with your bath and lavatory, etc. 


Address Standard Sanitary TI) fo. Co. Dept. 34, Pittsburgh, U.S.A. 


Pittsburgh Showrooms: 949 Penn Avenue 

Offices and Showrooms in New York: “standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 

London, England: 22 Holburn Viaduct, E. C. New Orleans: Cor. Baronne and St. Joseph Streets 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street Cleveland: 208-210 Huron Street 
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AL Strong Point 
in Period 
Furnishing 


A lady was being waited 
on by a mercerized furni- 
ture salesman. ‘I wish to 
see some Chippendale 
chairs,’’ said the lady. 

“I don’t know that party 
ma’am, I’ve only been in 
New York a short time.’’ 

Showing period- 
furniture needs a 
cultured student 
and connoisseur 
who has studied it 
all abroad right from 
the original pieces 
—our staff are all 
fF such men. Choice of 
colour for the chair 
seats requires the 
greatest care and 
should balance the 
time-tones of the 
wood and have the same sentiment of age and 
mellowness. 
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Grand Monarch 
Arm Chair— 
Period Louis XIV 






things shall all nestle to lovingly. 

‘“‘Goodness gracious! the service must cost 
a lot.’” We make no charge for such service or 
for suggestions, colour schemes and samples 
for a room or house. 

Moreover, you are under no obligation to 
purchase, as we care to sell only on merit. If 
you are furnishing a room or a house in full 
or in part send on a rough plan and we will 
forward you some beau- 
tiful colour schemes, 
samples and pictures of 
the period furniture in 
which you are interested, 
together with some in- 
teresting pedigree on the 
subject. 

We shall take pleasure 
in calling anywhere in 
the United States and in 
submitting suggestions. 

We respectfully in- 
vite you to visit our gal- 
leries. 

Write for booklets and 
literature. 





Feather Side Chair— 
Period Hepplewhite 






VERBECK, WHYBROW & CROSSLEY CO., Inc., 


Period Furnishing—French, Renaissance, Colonial, 
Mauser Bldg., 298 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Entrance on Thirty-first Street. 
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———!! What a silence ensued! What a running hither and yon 
of startled eyes, like pool-balls after the break! 

As for me, I found my hands clenched to do mayhem. I saw red, 
white and blue. I understood for once what holy impulse a Nihilist 
feels when he heaves a bomb Czarward for his dear country’s sake. 
But, before I could slake my blood-thirst, the Queen had begun an ex- 
planation. No one had found breath enough to ask it of her. But that 
was unnecessary. And now as she rattled on a slow reaction came 
over my feelings, like the gradual turn of a tide. She was so frankly 
unashamed of her crudity, so calm in her simple, plain vulgarity, so free 
of any feeling of apology, that she began to take on something of the 
dignity of a mountain, the level simplicity of a prairie, the honesty of a 
broad river that flows ‘serenely through whatsoever channels its fate has 
mapped. 

“You see, it was this way,” said the Queen, ‘“‘before Jim found that 
asphalt lake, him and I were as poor as Job’s turkey. After he’d tried 
everything else and lost everything he didn’t have, he got the gold-fever. 
I allowed that he was plumb crazy, but I never liked to cross Jim when he 
had his heart set on anything, so when he struck for the West I toddled 
along. 

“We went from camp to camp. Jim used to keep his ear to the 
ground, and whenever he heard of a place where gold was discovered 
we hit the trail for that place. But we always got there just a mite too 
late. Either everything was staked or there wan’t anything worth 
staking. Finally, we got to prospectin’ for ourselves. Seemed like Jim 
went over every foot of ground in the West with a microscope, and run 
every grain of sand through his sluice-pan. I used to stay to home and 
cook the vittles—mostly canned pork and beans. I can taste ’em yet 
on a still night. 

“One day Jim says to me, ‘What we need to do,’ he says, ‘is to get 
away from competition, get rid of other folks.’ Well, we did. We got 
forty miles from nowhere and nobody. My lands, but that was solitood! 
In the daytime it was lonesomer than it was at night, because in the day- 
time you could see just how lonesome it was. Look for miles every way, 
and not see man or beast or plant—except a little sage-brush. And 
ugly! why the place was so ugly it looked like it had been turned 
seamy-side out. Jim used to say, ‘God must have struck when it come to 
finishin’ off that job.’ 

“But Jim and me stuck to it. Jim spent all day every day, Sundays 
and holidays included, climbin’ up and down them ragged gullies. At 
night he’d come home, all tuckered out, with knees and fingernails 
bleedin’, and heart, too. And every night he’d shake his head and say, 
‘Fisherman’s luck, Molly.’ 

“Evenings we hadn’t much to do; nobody to call on, nobody to call 
on us; no church, no prayer-meetin’s, no sociables, no funerals, no 
nothing. We'd set round and talk and look at the sunset, and when that 
was over we'd go in and look at the fire. Jim used to see the most 
beautiful veins of gold in the fire, but that was the only place he could 
find ’em. 

“T was always a terrible chatterbox, but I soon run out of subjects, 
and I used to set still and mope, too. Jim never was much of a talker, 
but he was a genius at smokin’. That was the only extravagance you 
ever had, eh, Jim?” 

Jim looked frightened at this sudden reference, and nodded his head 
weakly, while a timid smile ™ touched his lips and vanished. ‘The 
Queen went on: 

“Somehow we never got so poor that Jim didn’t keep cigars—only 
now that we’ve got over bein’ poor, and Jim can afford to smoke im- 
porteds a foot long in gold-foil, now, of course, the doctors won’t let 
him smoke at all. It’s hard luck, eh, Jim?” 

Jim looked like Tantalus in evening dress. But the Queen was 
wending her way. 

“When we left civilization and struck for the hills, we naturally 
traveled light, seeing we carried everything on horseback. But Jim 
would tote a big supply of cigars and they were a powerful comfort to 
him. When he come back of evenings, he’d set there and puff and puff, 
and look so contented I used to wonder what under the canopy it was 
that made a man enjoy keeping a bonfire of dead leaves going in his 
head. 

“But Jim took a powerful sight of coziness out of those dead weeds of 
his. Every now and again, though, he’d break out with a ‘Dog-’on’ it! 
Molly, a cigar ain’t a cigar when a fellow smokes by himself. I can git 
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along all right without anybody around but you—except when it comes 
to cigar-time. Then I git almighty lonesome for a feller-smoker.’ 

“Night after night Jim would flare up like that, and I couldn’t seem 
to think of anything to say but ‘It’s too bad, Jim.’ That was all—just 
‘It’s too bad, Jim.’ 

“But, finally, an idea struck through my head, and the next day, soon’s 
ever Jim had went out prospectin’, I hunted up one of his cigars and 
looked at it very dubious. A long, black cigar ain’t especially becomin’ 
to a woman’s style, and besides I’d been brought up to believe that a 
woman who would smoke—why, there wan’t anything she wouldn’t do! 
I hesitated a long time, but I allowed finally that the Lord would forgive 
the sin for Jim’s sake. 

“And so I lit it. I took about three puffs. Then I reckoned the 
Lord had given a sign that he didn’t approve. The floor of the shack 
begun to rock to and fro and I set right down expectin’ to see the roof 
spill in on me. I never felt just that way, except when I was on the 
steamer comin’ over here—same rollin’ motion, same feelin’ that my 
stummick was unhappy.” 

The English guests were plainly shocked at the mention of this for- 
bidden organ. It was before Mr. Barrie’s happy invention of the term, 
“Little Mary.” But the Queen, innocent of her offense against British 
morals, went on: 

“That night, when Jim come home all tuckered out, and begun 
fussin’ once more about hating to smoke alone, I says to him, s’I: 
‘Well, how come you ever got to likin’ those things, I can’t understand. 
I should think they’d make you sick as a dawg,’ s’I.’ 

“Jim kind o’ laughed and said: ‘Well, I reckon they sure did. The 
first time I ever tried one I was only a boy about knee-high to a grass- 
hopper,’ s’he, ‘and I went behind pa’s barn and monkeyed with a 
cigarette the hired man give me. Gee!’ he says, ‘but I was tore up 
inside,’ s’he. ‘The barn went up like a balloon and the trees in the 
back pasture got all tangled up together,’ s’he.. ‘But a week later, I 
tried again, and the second time,’ s’he, ‘I wan’t quite so upset. The 
barn stayed on the ground and only the trees got twisted,’ he says. ‘The 
third time,’ he says, ‘I got clean through with one, and when I walked 
to the house all I noticed,’ s’he, ‘was that the ground was kind of wavy, 
and it was mostly rollin’ prairie where I went. But after that,’ he says, 
‘I got so I liked tobacco and was lonesome without it.’ 

“Then Jim told me it was like the way he come to fancy me. First 
time he seen me, he told me, he thought I was the homeliest, freckledest, 
loudest-mouthed, gigglin’est girl he ever see, and he said he wondered 
how such girls ever got married. He thought my trunk was checked 
straight through for Old Maid’s Town. Next time he seen me, he told 
me, he forgot about the freckles, and just hated my everlasting laughing— 
mostly at him. Finally, he got so’s’t he said he’d rather have me laugh 
at him than have any of the other girls make love to him. Then one 
night he popped the question. I guess the ground was kind of rollin’ 
prairie again that night, eh, Jim?” 

Jim blushed like a hollyhock and choked on his Chartreuse. The 
Queen giggled like a girl, and resumed: 

“Well, we won’t switch off onto that. What Jim said made me think 
I'd ought to give the cigars another chance. So the next day I got out 
another one—and begun on it. I didn’t fall over this time—because I 
laid down before I lit it. But I thought I was in a hammock in a high 
wind, and I give it up once more. 

“That night same growl from Jim. He certainly looked kind of 
down in the mouth. So next day I tried it again. Well, cigars is like 
olives. When Jim struck it rich and we come East, I had to learn 
everything from the start. I ain’t one of these seen-better-days folks. 
I was born poor and brought up plain. But when the day come that 
our only worry was how to spend the royalties that kept comin’ in, I 
took lessons in how to wear ciothes, how to walk, how to eat, how to 
talk, how to almost everything. I begun too late to git very far, as you 
all must have saw by now, but my intentions was good. The only thing 
I found easy was learning to like most things to eat, even if I couldn’t 
tell "em apart with their French names. But olives! Lands sakes 
alive! the first one I et tied a bow-knot in my eesophokles and upset 
my whole elementary canal. Then I got an olive-teacher and took 
lessons; so that now I can eat an olive and look almost as if I liked it. 

“It was the same way with cigars. About the fifth day I got clean to 
the end of one of ’em. I never let on to Jim, of course. There was 


This story continued on page 216 














“Onyx Flosiery 


is always spoken of with praise by hosts of wearers. 
It is the finest hosiery procurable. Excels in beauty 
of Hand-embroidered Designs, in wide range of 
Colors, in Durability, in all-around Comfort and 
Satisfaction. “Onyx” Hosiery is indispensable for 
all occasions. Every pair bears Trade-Mark shown 
below: it is the hall-mark of highest class hosiery 
made. Take no substitute, Sold by all Dealers. 
I} not found at your shop, write to 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 
New York 
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HE more exact and ex- 
tensive your knowledge 
of fine furniture and 

furnishings the greater will be 
your enthusiasm at the deco- 
rative service offered by this 
organization. 

The less you know in detail 
of these things the greater is 
your need of the organization 
that does know, that has in its 
own stocks the best the world 
affords, and that can be de- 
pended upon to give you 
genuine service, at the right 
price and at one profit. 

Our decorative materials and 
period furniture are now as- 


sembled in the new ‘* Cowan 
Galleries.’’ 





The Galleries occupy our 
entire fourth floor, which has 
been divided into a series of 
permanent specimen rooms 
completely decorated and fur- 
nished in the styles of the best 
periods — French, English, 
Italian, Colonial, etc. 

It is a simple statement of 
fact to say that these Galleries 
constitute the most complete 
exposition of period decoration 
They 


are also sufficient evidence of 


to be seen in America. 


our decorating facilities and 
efficiency. 

We respectfully request the 
careful attention of owners and 


archite¢ts. 


W. K. COWAN & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND 


INTERIOR DECORATORS. 


RETAILERS OF 


FINE FURNITURE AND ART OBJECTS 


203-207 MICHIGAN AVE., 


CHICAGO 

















WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


The Largest Makers of Fine Writing Papers in the World 


The superiority of WHITING PAPERS is so generally known and 


accepted that the fact barely requires a passing mention. 


It is a pleasure to call attention to some varieties of these popular 


papers, which may assist the choice of the purchaser. 
WHITING’S FRENCH CHAMBRAY, FRENCH ORGANDIE 
AND ORGANDIE GLACE are the daintiest and most perfect of 


fabric papers. They are ideal correspondence papers for feminine 


use. 


For men, whether for home or club use, WHITING’S WOVEN 
LINEN is unequaled for character and refinement. 


Obtainable from leading dealers in stationery. 


Whiting Paper Company 


148-150-152 Duane St., New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Mills: Hotyoxe, Mass. 




















more to learn. That night I watched him close, to see how he lit his 
cigar, how he held it, how he’d take it out of his mouth one time one way, 
and another time another way; how he’d lay back and look at the smoke 
comin’ Jazin’ out of his face and cloudin’ round his nose and eyes. 
Sometimes he’d puff it way out; sometimes he’d set and stare at the little 
fire and the blue silk floss of smoke as if he’d been hypnotized, and 
sometimes he’d bite the cigar hard and puff away like an engine goin’ 
up grade. 

“Did you ever notice what a kind of gracefulness there is about a 
cigar smoker who really likes cigars? You can tell real smokers from 
pretenders by the way they treat their tobacco, just as you can tell a 
real horseman from an imitation bv the way he takes a- holt of the 
reins. 

“Well, I studied Jim’s ways hard that evening, and practised ’em all 
the next day before a mirror. And when I finished the cigar that day 
I was kind o’ sorry it wasn't longer. Lord o’ mercy! what would our 
old preacher have said if he could have seen me then ? 

“That night Jim come home later than ever. I seen him on the 
horizon walkin’ like he had a mountain on his shoulders. He was so 
long comin’ that I went out to meet him, and hooked my arm in his’n 
and tried to cheer him up a bit. But he was in one of his bluest fits. 
He didn’t eat much supper, and after supper he vlounced down hard 
on a soap-box and bust out: 

“**Qh, Lord, Molly, what’s the use! What’s the uset of workin’; 
what’s the uset of huntin’ any longer? Luck’s dead ag’in me. I guess 
we'd better pull up stakes and go back home. [I'll git a job drivin’ a 
hearse, or somethin’. We'll never strike it and we might’s well quit and 
stay quit.’ 

“ “Better have a cigar, Jim,’ s’I, and I brought him the box. He 
looked into it very indifferent, then he looked surprised, and he says, 
‘I must’ a’ been smokin’ more’n I thought. [I’m runnin’ kind o’ low 
on cigars. Runnin’ kind o’ low on everything.’ 

‘But I didn’t let on, and he smoked very disconsolate for awhile, then 
he bit into the cigar hard and began to puff something savage. Finally, 
he says, s’he, ‘Oh, it ain’t no fun smokin’ all by yourself. I guess I'll 
go to bed!’ He started to throw his cigar in the fire, but I held his 
arm, and I says: 

“Vou don’t have to smoke all by yourself if you don’t want to,’ s’I. 

“Well, where in Sam Hill is they anybody to smoke with?’ s’he. 

“« ‘What’s the matter with me?’ s’I, lookin’ innocent. 

“ ‘Why, Molly, it would make you sick as a dawg,’ he says. 

“Won't hurt me to try?’ I says. 

“Well, Jim was that downhearted that he’d have just relished a bit 
of misery in somebody else, so he says: 

“All right, smoke up, old girl,’ s’he. ‘Nothin’ ever did satisfy a 
woman’s curiosity but pickin’ the apple of knowledge. She’d rather git 
evicted from the Garden of Eden than have something there she didn’t 
know all about.’ 

“So he lit a match and waited with a kind of a gloaty grin. He looked 
a little supprised at the businesslike way I bit off the end, wet the other 
end of the cigar, rolled it in my mouth, and stood ready for the match. 
And he stared at me prodigious when I give the first two or three puffs 
like a cigar-artist. Then he says: 

“When you fall, Molly, Pll ketch you.’ 

“T says: ‘I guess I ain’t goin’ to fall.’ But I sat down to make sure. 
I took out the cigar, looked at it as if I just doted on it and wasn’t in no 
hurry to get it over with, and blew out a long, slow-rollin’ cloud and 
watched it as if it was my own soul hoverin’ round my head. 

“Well, Jim stared till his eyes would have done for door-knobs;. then 
he begun to laugh; he whooped and hollered till his breath was gone 
and his cigar was out, but I only puffed on, smilin’ a kind of dreamy, cigar- 
smokin’ smile. _ 

“By’n’by Jim quit laughin’, and says: 

“ «Say, mister, would you give me a light off’en your cigar?’ s’he. 

“* *Sure, pard,’ s’I. 

“He took my cigar and breathed hard as he got his light. Before he 
handed back my cigar he looked me in the eyes, laid his hands on my 
two shoulders and—kissed me. I strangled on the smoke, then, and he 
had to hold me till I got over it. He wanted me not to try any more, 
but I wouldn’t give up. So we set down together and puffed away. 
By’n’by he slid his arm around me, but didn’t say nothin’. We just set 
there and smoked and smoked. We didn’t talk—didn’t need to—just 
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smoked. And I understood then why people don’t like to smoke by 
theirselves. 

‘‘ After that Jim and me smoked together every evening. It was kind 
of sweet, wasn’t it, Jim?” 

Jim didn’t answer, but he turned on her one gleaming look of idolatry. 
The Queen answered it in kind, and went on: 

“There ain’t much more to tell. One afterncon Jim come loping 
home, yellin’ like mad. I thought the Indians was after him, and I 
grabbed our gun and run out to help him. But he hollered: 

“ «Molly, I’ve found it! I’ve found it! Eureeky!’ 

“ ¢Gold!’ I says. 

“ ‘Not gold,’ s*he; ‘but somethin’ better—asphalt! A whole Jake of 
it—enough to pave the hull universe.’ 

“And so he had, and that’s how he come by his name, the Asphalt 
King. After awhile we come East, as I said, and tried to learn how to 
spend money. We met a lot of fine folks whose bringin’ up was different 
from ours, and we shocked ’em consid’able. I didn’t have to ke told, 
though, that cigar-smokin’ wa’n’t considered proper. I never dast to 
tell my own folks about it either, especially as I’d come to have a sort of 
sneakin’ fondness for it, and Jim used to make me slip away to our room 
in the Worldoff and smoke with him when he was worn out with 
folks. 

“But finally, of course, the doctor got after him because his heart 
wa’n’t what it used to be; and they made him swear off on cigars. He 
says: ‘You go right on smokin’, Molly. It does me good to see you. 
It reminds me,’ s’he, ‘of old lang syne.’ 

“T tried it oncet alone, but I could see that watchin’ me made him 
all the hungrier to smoke. So I quit—just as I begun—to make it 
easier for Jim—eh, Jim?” 

She reached over and laid her hand on his. Then the hostess rose, 
and, as the ladies withdrew, I said to Mrs. Nesmith: 

‘‘Now do you wonder that we Americans are proud of our women ?” 


Finis. 











The House of 
STEINWAY 


@ In recognition of the supreme merit of their pianos, almost every 
foreign distinction of value has been conferred upon the House of 
Steinway, thus giving that house an international leadership unique 
among piano makers. 

@ The latest is that of Official Manufacturers to the Court of Spain. 
conferred by King Alfonso, this being the sixteenth appointment to 
the Reigning Families of the Old World. 

@ These honors are the spontaneous acknowledgment of the creative 
genius of the Steinways in advancing piano art to a point hitherto 
undreamed of, and thereby rendering incalculable services to music 
and science. 

@ The newest evidence of Steinway initiative is the Vertegrand at $500, an upright 
piano far in advance of any hitherto produced. 


@ Steinway Pianos can be bought from any authorized Steinway dealer at New York 
prices, with cost of transportation added. Illustrated catalogue and the little booklet, 
“The Triumph of the Vertegrand,”’ sent on request and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY and SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 EAST 14TH ST. 
NEW YORK 




















The Simplest_Art 


is the greatest art. None but the masters attain 
it, because the complex is so much easier and 
veils so conventently a lack of skill. 

Simplicity is the only perfect expression of 
beauty, because it rejects the aid of artifice and 
employs only the pure elements of beauty. 


TECO POTTERY 


appeals straight to the finer sensibilities, and 
without resorting to brush, color-variety or in- 
genious glaze it exerts a subtle though compelling 
power by sheer beauty of line and tone. 


Teco green is a color to live with. 


Teco forms inspire something like affection. 


Tue New Teco Portro.io 1s A Book FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sent WitHout CHARGE Upon REQUEST OF 


The Gates Potteries, 645 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 





The sunrise of American supremacy—the glorious 
Stearns fulfills the prophecy that Hmerica must take 
the lead in motor car construction. 


The white frame around the radiator distinguishes the Stearns at a 
glance. More than a handsome decoration, it is made possible by the alumi- 
num housing protecting the radiator from damage, yet exposing every 
cranny by releasing four nuts. A part of the 2100 hours’ labor is shown by 
this refinement. $4500. The easy-running qualities of a “ 30” in highest 
perfection—the power of a ‘‘60” when needed. The catalogue tells how. 
Write to-day. 


F. B. STEARNS CO., A. L. A. ML, Est. 1896, 2990 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, 0. 


NEW YORK: Wyckoff,Church & Partridge | BOSTON: A. E. Morrison Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.: U.S. Auto. Co. | PHILADELPHIA: The Motor Shop. 
ST. LOUIS: Reyburn Motor Car Co. 
CHICAGO: Githens Bros. Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA.: R.H Mahlke. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Automobile Co. 


PITTSBURG: Ft. Pitt Automobile Co, 
SCOTTDALE, PA.: S'dale Auto. Co, 
CINCINNATI: Hughes Automobile Co. 
ATLANTA, GA.: Capital City Auto. Co. 
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OuR. FOOLISH. 


‘(@NTEMPORARIE 


NO NEED TO RUN 

Mrs. Clews-Parsons, whose book on marriage has created so 
much excitement, said at a dinner in New York: 

“They who are happily married are shocked at the idea of 
trial marriages, but they who are unhappily linked together, 
and are yet too proud and sensitive to get a divorce, must see 
much in the idea that is of value. 

“*How many marriages would be dissolved if the dissolution 
could be accomplished without shame! How many married 
people feel toward each other like a husband I heard of the 
other day 

“He said to his wife at breakfast, crustily: 

“*T dreamed about you last night.’ 

***What did you dream?’ she asked. 

“**T dreamed J caught a chap running away with you.’ 

‘And what did you say to him?’ she inquired listlessly. 

***T asked him what he was running for.’ ’’—Washington Star. 


Tue Soutu For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


LORD RUSSELL’S CONFESSION 

A story is being told of a pickpocket who, when accused of theft, 
was touched on hearing that the watch purloined had belonged 
to his victim’s mother, and caused it to be restored. If we were 
all arrested when appearances are against us many would risk 
being charged with pocketpicking. Lord Russell, of Killowen, 
certainly would not have escaped—did not, in fact. As a young 
man he went to a theatre, where he was wedged in the crowded 
pit, to hear a cry raised, ‘‘ My watch is gone!"”» The man who 
complained declared that the thief was Russell or one of two men 
between whom he was standing. Russell suggested that they 
should all go to the box-office to be searched. As he led the way 
it occurred to him that if the man behind were guilty he would 
try to thrust the watch into his (Russell’s) pocket; so he drew 
the tails of his coat tightly about him. To his horror, he felt that 
the watch was already there! 

Luckily, as they approached the box-office a detective recog 
nized the man behind Russell as an old thief, and took him into 
custody. The other two received apologies and were permitted 
todepart. But that watch burned in Russell’s pocket. He could 
not let an innocent man suffer. He walked slowly back to the 
office and confessed that, although he was not the thief, he really 
had the watch, He put his hand into his pocket to produce the 
hateful thing, and drew out—a forgotten snuff-box.—London 
Evening Standard. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 


The ideal hotel of America for permanent and transient 
guests 


THE STANDARD PRICE 

One of Kentucky's delegation in the House of Representatives 
says that in his youthful days he was afflicted with the propensit 
t» mduige in writing poetry. 

He had contributed several times to his local paper, and began 
to look for other fields to conquer, when he chanced to come 
across a notice in a Louisville paper to the effect that the editor 
would be glad to read original poems, and would “ pay what they 
were worth,” 

The Representative says that he had on hand at the moment 
what he regarded as a particular gem, entitled ‘‘ A Mint Julep,” 
and this he sent along. At last arrived a letter, the envelope of 
which bore the name of the paper. He hastily opened it and 
read 

“Being a Kentucky man, you, of course, know what a mint 
julep is worth. We enclose the regular price.”—Sunday Maga 


zine. 


“Otp SALEM Puncn. Delicious—Try it. S. S. Pierce Co.., 
Boston, Mass.” 


PROGRESS OF A CLIMBER 
KNICKER: Has Newrich risen in society? 
30CKER: Yes; he used to be afraid the cook wouldn’t stay: 
now he’s afraid the butler will—New York Sun. , 


“SENATOR, do you think that graft will eventually be elimi 
nated from politics ?”’ 

“Without doubt,” replied Senator Badger, assuredly. “But I 
think there will stl be many politicians susceptible to certain | 
persuasive influences that will be known by another name.” 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 





What Barney Oldfield says about 
Goodyear Detachable Tires 


On Universal Rims 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
New York City. 


GENTLEMEN—After many misgivings as to the practicability of the GOODYEAR 
NEW DETACHABLE TIRE, I finally decided upon its use in July, ’o5. 
time I have driven in seventy-two deats and races on circular tracks and have ever had 
a tire accident or tire trouble of any description. With my Greex Dragon I hold every 
world circular track record from one to fifty miles, and these records have 
danger, nor have I been defeated in @ trial heat or rac e since Il beyan using GOODYEAR 
TIRES. Before my cars were equipped with GOC IDYEAR TIRES, it was a common oc- 
currence to wear a tire shrough to the dangerline in a five or tex mile heat. Onmy Green 
Dragon at the present time are ¢zwo comp/ete tires, one front and one rear, that have been 
in constant use for the past fi/teen months without being touched, except to inflate. My 
success with the GOODY EAR TIRE has beenthe worder of the past season in connection 
with circular track racing. My touring car, which has been equipped with the same ¢zres, 
has covered over six thousand miles since I began to use them, and have given Jex/ect 


satisfaction 


In my estimation, there is 20 combination . tire and detachable rim which is sd per- 
" ds de. (Signed) You know me, re 
tachi id BARNEY OLDFIELD. 


Mita Xo atele Racing-Pace 


isthe hardest possible test for the auto-tire. The /¢/e 
ofthe average tire, racing on a circular track, is 7/- 
teen miles. Lhe Goodyear Detachable is the only tire 
that could make such records as Barney Oldfield 
tells of. If you would know why it stands such 
severe tests, our Free book, ‘* How to Select an 


Auto-Tire,’ 


will tell you. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Wayne St., Akron, 0. 
BRANCHES : Boston, 261 Dartmouth St.; New York, cor. Sixty- 
fourth St. and Broadway ; Chica: 84 Michigan Ave.; Cincin- 


.; St. Louis, 71 
Francisco, Geo. 


; Buffalo, 719 Main St.; Denver, 22 
Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave. 











FINISHING A GOOD SECOND 


HE qualities of fruit and soil that 
made fame for the French Cham- 
pagnes of long ago have been 
attained in the Vineyards 


of the makers of 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


These natural conditions, together with the 
secrets in Champagne making secured by us at 
great expense, have resulted in this superior 
Champagne of American make. 

Granted a Gold Medal at Paris for its high 
quality, and yet the cost is one-half the price 
of an equally high grade foreign brand. 

Try Great Western and see for yourself. 

The duty, not the quality, makes the differ- 
ence in what you pay. 

PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold everywhere by dealers in fine wines. 
At Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 
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ATLANTIC COAST LINE 





FLORIDA 
CUBA 
SOUTH 





A wholesome nip, with an aristocratic flavor 


“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 








Alfred E. Norris & Co., Proprietors, Philadelphia 


Me 






“CONSULT 















































































P THE PURPLE 
FOLDER” 
5 (TM it) \ 
A CASE FOR THE S. P.C. Ae “N. Y.& FLORIDA 
SPECIAL” 
SS 
a —— Offices “FLORIDA & 
ATLANTIC WEST INDIAN 
COAST LINE — 
NEW YORK 
Bway cor. 30th St. 
BOSTON 
298 Washington St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1019 Chestnut St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
601 Pennsylvania Av. 
BALTIMORE 
cor. Light & 
; German Sts. 
= ail 
“Advertise and the world 1s with you ! 
Don’t, and you'll be alone; 
Means ’LL BE YOUR VALENTINE ite * 
Satisfaction Y you ase Will never pay 
for Both ao a Vv ) A cent to the great unknown.” 
Your Guest (62 ENE) : 
and Risch thonben 
Yourself The OXYGEN Tooth Powder Dysart iho tel 
faded by generation of Nature's innocent gurmite OOCYGEN. Denvietta Street, Cavendish Sq. 
W.A. TAYLOR & CO. Of all Druggists, 25c & Sample and booklet sent free. London yw 
hot New York Calox is guaranteed pure under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 1906 ; ’ . 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St., N. Y. Che Fashionable Small Hotel 
























































Undivided Estates Exclusively 


Telephone 4050-4051 Reetor - - 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 











JENNER & COMPANY 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


- Cable Address “Jennloan” | 


W! deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including 
vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to life 
estate or payable at some future fixed period. We purchase or 
arrange advances upon the security of such interests upon 
moderate terms and at legal interest. 
Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequate for 
any requirement. 








$13.00 VALUE FOR $5.00 








The Magazine 









“House 
HO. Garden 













Issued monthly, $3.00 a year 








The Book 


AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES 


GARDENS 


Equal of any book sold at $10.00 















Bound in handsome cloth, with gold and ink stamping, 226 pages, frontispiece in colors. This 
book weighs over 4 pounds, and costs 35 cents to mail. 
and even at this price is the best book of its kind ever published. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN, year’s subscription - - - $3.00 
AMERICAN COUNTRY HOMES AND THEIR GARDENS, a mag- 
nificent work equivalent to any book sold at - - $10.00 





Total value, $13.00 





Special Offer We will send current issue of House 


and Garden and copy of American 
Country Homes and Their Gardens prepaid for examination. 
If satisfactory, remit $5.00; if not, return at our expense. 











House and Garden 


is the most beautifully illustrated and printed monthly magazine in 
America. Brimful of practical plans and ideas for both house and 
garden. Architects’ and landscape gardeners’ plans are reproduced 
and made available for the general reader. Every phase of artistic 
interior decoration is shown by photographic reproductions. If you are 
building a house, decorating a room, or fixing up your garden or 
lawn, House and Garden will instruct you how to make one dollar 
do the work of two. It will earn its subscription price many times 
over, no matter what home it goes into. 


American Country Homes 


and Their Gardens 


A magnificent newsubscription work, edited by John Cordis Baker, 
with introduction by Donn Barber. Four hundred and twenty superb 
photographic illustrations (many full page) of the most attractive 
estates in the country, both large and small—houses, interiors and 
gardens. These have been selected from all parts of the United 
States, and are the masterpieces of the foremost architects and land- 
scape gardeners. For those about to build, or lay out their grounds, 
this book is a veritable mine of practical suggestions; and it is just as 
invaluable to those who desire to redecorate their homes and improve 
their gardens. It is a sumptuous ornament for any library. 


It was made to be worth $10.00, 





our expense. 





Special Offer: 


WITHOUT MONEY. We will immediately ship 
you “American Country Homes and Their Gardens” 
and copy of current issue of “House and Garden.” 
If the book and magazine are satisfactory, remit 
$5.00 within 5 days, or return the book at 


Cut. off the coupon, sign your name 
and address and mail it to us, 








1006 Arch Street 


The John C. Winston Co. 


Philadelphia 












































The Life of the Wheatin 
Shredded form 





Chocolute 





7R/SCU/7 Biscutt 


ACOMBINATION OF THE ELEMENTS OF HIGHEST 
NUTRITION,MAKING A DELICIOUS FOOD CONFECTION 
A TASTY NIBBLE 


Dipped FA | 





WHOLESOME, PALATABLE STRENGTHENING & SATISFYING. 
TRY It for lunch with == 
acupo ‘ 
(Coco 

THE BEST CHILDREN’S 
“AFTER SCHOOL” BISCUIT 
___EVER PRODUCED. 








SAME AS USED ON OUR WORLD 


AAMED CHOCOLIIE BONED 


























Bird Highwayman: 1 TELL YOU, BILL, 'D HOLD HIM UP 
IN A MINUTE, IF I WASN’T AFRAID OF HIS GUN. 


Dog as Newsboy’s Assistant 


A SMALL white dog that sells papers near the 
Park Street entrance to the subway will 
soon be eligible for membership in the newsboys’ 
union, if the officers can get over the difficulty of 
deciding whereon to pin his badge. 

He carries on either side, secured by a strap 
around his body, a little leather pouch about 
twice as large as that used by men for holding 
fountain-pens and pencils. The dog’s master 
sticks a paper into one pouch and places another 
between his teeth. The canine salesman does not 
hold his wares long. He attracts buyers rapidly 
from all sides as the people come and go from 
the subway, and his money bag is soon filled with 
pennies. His master, who goes on crutches, 
having lost one leg, keeps on regularly furnishing 
the little chap with two papers at a time as fast 
as he needs them. The man said that he has 
five similarly gifted dogs in training for the news- 





paper business.—Boston Herald. 
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Saving the Situation 


Shine manager of a New York theatre tells of the 
quickness of thought of a certain actor. The 
play being produced was a good, old-fashioned 
melodrama, with a snow-storm in the second act. 
The first act was a drawing-room. In this scene 
the hard-hearted parent orders his daughter from 
his house, and, as she remains, imploring his for- 
giveness, he pulls the bell-cord for a servant, that 
she may be removed by force. 

All went well until this point was reached. 
Unluckily, however, instead of pulling the bell- 
cord, he caught the one which opened the snow- 
box, and instantly the large white flakes filled the 
air and covered the carpet and furniture. 

“Bah! I have opened the skylight!” the actor 
said, with well-simulated disgust, and gave the 
proper cord an angry jerk.—Lippincott. 





LANT memory is a problem for the inquisi- 

tive botanist, says the Dundee Advertiser. 
In 1901 a plant allied to the squash and pumpkin 
was taken to New York from the desert of 
Sonora, in Mexico, and since then it has been 
kept—without watering—in a strange climate 
three thousand six hundred miles from home. 
During the six weeks of rain in the desert the 
plant grows its leaves and flowers and perfects 
its seed. Then it dries up, and leaves only a 
water-filled gourd, which a thick, hard shell seals 
against animals and evaporation. The trans- 
planted specimen still remembers the rainy season 
of six weeks. It wakes, sends out rootlets, stems 
and leaves and then dries up again until the fol- 
lowing year.—New York Tribune. 





HAT is asserted to be the only automobile 
house in the country is now in Chicago. 
It has a parlor, bedroom and kitchen, a hot-water 
heating system and a gasoline range, along with 
all the other comforts of home. It is propelled by 
a three-cylinder gasotine motor, set in motion by 
levers, so that all the owner has to do when he is 
tired of one set of scenery, climate or neighbor- 
hood is to place himself in an easy chair in his 
parlor, turn on a lever and start for pastures new. 
—The News. 


~ HINCKEL & 
WINCKLER 


Frankfurt a/Main 


Finest 
Rhine and 
Moselle 
Wines 


Grand Prize 
St. Louis 1904 


Send for Catalogue 
of Specialties 












C. H. ARNOLD & CO. 
(E. W. Snyder, Pres.) 
Sole Agents New York 


















































In every city there is 
one store that has the 
privilege of displaying 
this sign. There and 
there only will you find 


KnoX. 
H AT 


“If your hatter does not sell Knox Hats, he should not be your hatter.” 
New York Salesrooms and Agency Department in the 
KNOX BUILDING, 452 FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER FORTIETH STREET 





























































Her Birthday 


but you cannot 
tell which one 


She is no longer a girl in years, 
but Pompeian Massage Cream 
has enabled her to retain her 
girlish freshness of complexion 
—her youthful curves of face 
and neck—her smooth, un- 
wrinkled skin. It isonly when 
sallowness, wrinkles, angles or 
flabbiness of flesh and double- 
chins come that a woman's ap- 
pearance gives the world a 
chance to say that “‘she is past 
her prime.’’ Pompeian Massage 
Cream, if used regularly for a 
few minutes each day, will 
keep time from writing its 
record upon your face. 
Instead of the pathetically 
unsuccessful substitute for 
beauty given by cosmetics, 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


by aiding nature in nature’s own method, gives fresh, wholesome, 
natural beauty to face and neck. It frees the pores of skin-stifling 
accumulations, induces a healthy blood-circulation, softens the mus- 
cles and makes the flesh firm but mobile. It contains.nothing that 
can promote hair-growth or cause injury to the most delicate skin. 
No imitation has the properties of the genuine, and many of the imita- 
tions are actually harmful. Remember the exact name and trade-mark. 


Test it with Sample and Booklet, Sent Free 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon, and we will send you a 
liberal sample, together with our illustrated book on Facial Massage, 
an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, 
but do not accept a substitute for Pompeian under 
any circumstances. If your dealer does not keep 
it, we will send a 60-cent or $1.00 jar of the > 
cream, postpaid on receipt of price. os) 





iain 


9 

Ss 
Pompeian Mfg. Co. 6 Pompetan 
25 Prospect Street £ 25 Prospect St. 
Cleveland, Ohio . Y Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen:— 

Please send, with- 

Y out cost to me, one 
& ~~ your book on 
facial massage and a 
liberal sample of Pom- 


Fe e i 
This movement applied with Pom- & peian Massage Cream. 


peian Massage Cream will help fill 
out hollow, drooping eyelids. 









Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all 
who are particular in regard to the quality of the 
soap they use. For sale by all dealers—25 cents 
per cake; 60 cents per box of 3 cakes. 











La Cote St. André (Isére), France. 


( White and Green) 


all Liqueurs. 


excellence. 


18809. 


Messrs. BLUTHENTHAL & BICKERT, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
R. L. Curistian & Co., ee 
Richmond, Virginia 
De.titHErm & Co., 
Birmingham, Alabama 
Levi & OTTENHEIMER, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
CHapMAN & WILBERFORCE, 
San Francisco, California 








ROCHER FRERES 


Established in 1705 


Menthe Glaciale and Other Liqueurs 


CREME de MENTHE 


q The finest and most elegant of 

The standard of 
Rocher Fréres famous 
cordials received the highest awards 


in Paris in 1855, 1867, 1878 and 


FOR SALE BY 


Acker, Merrall @ Condit Company, New York. 


NATIONAL ImporTING CoMPANY. 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Ricuarps & Sons, 
Mobile, Alabama 
Levy & Lewin MERCANTILE Co., 
Denver, Colorado 
STEUBEN County WINE Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Epwarp Biock & Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 





























(BROADWAY N.Y. 





Exclusive Importer of 


“Villa Bella” 


“Havana Cigars” 


Diaz Hermanos & Co. 
Havana, Cuba 





INDIVIDUALITY of Materia 
INDIVIDUALITY of Workmansuie 
INDIVIDUALITY of Each Cicar 


Being like its mate 


PERFECT in Flavor—RICH in Aroma 
Yet — MILD and SWEET | 











SANDERSON’S 


*‘Mountain Dew’’ 


in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
parted to you. Don’t take 
our word. Try for yourself. 


DRINK 














PEGASUS MAKING HIS BEST RUN—SHAKESPEARE UP 


One of Many 


N THESE days of financial interest, when daily 
papers are brimming over with personal anec- 
dotes of Morgan and Harriman, Rogers, Hill and 
Rockefeller, the following account of Louis B. 
may interest some of Lire’s readers. To be sure, 
Louis is in a different class, financially, but let us 
not despise him for that. This biography is taken 
from Charities : 


“This child of nine years, whose parents were 
dead, lived with his grandmother and grandfather, 
neither of whom could speak English. The grand- 
father, besides having lost an arm, was ill and 
unable to work; the grandmother helped the fam- 
ily by picking up coal and wood on the rail- 
road tracks, and occasionally picking and selling 
dandelions. She was fairly strong, but too un- 
skilled to do any sort of profitable work. The 
boy, the only other member of the family, paid 
the rent and supported his grandparents by the 
sale of newspapers. This he did entirely outside 
of school hours, having been absent only one day 
during the whole year, and this day he went with 
his grandmother to interpret for her while she was 
trying to get a job picking rags on Canal Street. 
Louis finishes the fourth grade this year. They 
lived in one rear room, for which they paid two 
and one-half dollars a month, and which was in 
fair sanitary condition. It is needless to say that 
all the members of the family were without sufti- 
cient clothing to keep them warm and clean. 
What clothes the boy had were always in good 
repair, being generously covered with patches of 
different colors. He wore nothing under his little 
coat, not even a shirt. This is not cited as a case 
of school neglect, as the boy was doing well in 
school and was anxious to keep on, his ambition 
being to finish the school. It is plain that such a 
household is on a most precarious footing and 
that the boy’s education and future usefulness are 
threatened by the hard work, the insufficient food 
and clothing and general scantiness of his life. A 
school pension for this fatherless child should be 
provided. In the meantime an arrangement has 
been made by which the monthly expenses for 
rent and coal have been met. The effects of his 
unchildlike struggle with poverty was shown by 
the boy’s attitude toward the new suit of clothes 
which was provided for him. It was a gray suit, 
and he objected to the color, preferring a black 
one, because that would save a new suit in case 
one of his grandparents should die, an event 
which he thought quite likely to happen, as they 
were both very old.” 
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One government monopoly— 
the Turkish—drove Nestor 
Gianaclis into Egypt, where 
he makes a cigarette that has 
received world-wide approval 
—the 


“NESTOR” 


Another government exaction 
—the duty imposed by the 
United States—compelled 
him to duplicate his Cairo 
factory in Boston so that the 
American lover of the Nestor 
need not be unjustly discrimi- 
nated against. Hence Nestor 
Cigarettes: 


10 for 25 cents, and 
tin of 50 for $1.25 


NESTOR GIANACLIS CoO. 


Cairo . BOSTON London 


Holds World's 
Highest Awards 


The purest health 
that mortal ever drank 
to dearest Valentine —is 


iagparting | 
| Spring Water | 


Clear as crystal—sparkling § 
like dew at early dawn— fj 
absolutely pure—it is truly @ 
The Aristocrat of The Table 


Ask for “Hiawatha” at leading 
hotels, cafés, restaurants and buf- 
fets; also ondining-carsandsteam- 
ships. Order a case from your 
dealer today for the home table. 


Hiawatha Spring Company 
Lets {Park CHPANY. 


Distributors, 
Minneapolis New York Chicago 
Duluth St. Paul. 



















i. © 
EUXS 


Original 


London 
is TOUT 


London’s latest and best gift to 
our table. Lighter than other 
Stouts, and not sour. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Agents, N. . - 
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718 D. &C. 
Roses 
for $1.00 


For over fifty years we \ 
have made rose growing a * * 
specialty. Once a year we 
make this special offer of Our 
Great Trial Collection of 18 
pp. A C. Roses for 81.00. 
Sent by mail postpaid any- 
where in the United States 
and safe arrival guaranteed, 
Every plant labeled. Su- 
perb, strong, hardy, ever- 
blooming kinds; no two 
alike. All on their own 
roots. Will bloom continu- 
ously this year. Asa fur- 
ther inducement we include in 
this co Wh c thos a strong plant 
“KILLARNEY ”—a magnifi- 
cent ao ey brid tea rose of 
unequaled hardiness and fra- 
grance. Orders booked for 
delivery when directed. Men- 
tion this magazine when order- 
ing, and we will send you a 
check for 25 cents good as 
cash on a future order. Our 


New Guide to Rose Culture 
For 1907 
is the leading Rose Catalogue 
of America. 114 pages. Tells 
how to grow,and describes 
the famous D. & C. Roses and 
all other flowers worth grow- 
ing. Offers at lowest prices a 






complete list of FLOWER gf 
and VEGETABLE Seeds. 
Write for it to-day—it’s free, » 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Leading Rose Growers of 
America, 

West Grove, Pa. 
Established 1850, 70 Greenhouses, 








GARDE 


HARDY BABY RAMBLER ROSE—Ready 
to bloom, indoors or out, by mail prepaid, 10 cts. 
Only one to a customerat this price, with Catalog. 











James Vick’s Sons, 528 Main St. E., Rochester, N. Y. 
Frequent Spring Parties 


J A P A N First Class throughout $625 
os EUROPE “i 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 Broadway, New York 
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VIRGINIA 


Commielish foe 


ee 
The a 


TASTE ¢ 
as 


Game, Meats, Salads, Fish and 
Oysters are far more delicious with 
a bit of Alvord'’s Old V irginia Corn 
Relish and it is sure to be the fea- 
ture remembered by the guests, 
-| The finest sugar corn—‘ Ye 
Country Gentleman” brand— 
is the principal ingredient, 
and every other part isselect- ‘ 
ed with utmost care and com- 
bined under the pe rsonal super- 
vision of Mrs. E. I. Alvord. 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 
ofa Famous Recipe”'tells how this incomparable Rele 
vhen generous Southern hospitality kept open house. 
Cont el and valuable recipes together with suggestions 
for serving the relish. Mailed free on re: quest te gether with name 
of dealer ells Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish in your city. 
THE 1ROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY, onane “at | aa cers 


Largest Canners of High Grade Corn in the 


That 


















































A Wonderful Ruse 


"THE late A. M. Simpson, the oldest Odd 
Fellow in the world, had the following ex- 
perience at a New York theatre some years ago: 
In those days women weren’t compelled to take 
their hats off in the theatre. Consequently a 
good many kept their hats on, and the people 
behind saw nothing of the stage. Mr. Simpson 
sat in his orchestra-chair, enjoying the play 
famously, when a woman in a two-foot hat 
plumped down in the seat in front of him. He 
sighed. He sat, so to speak, on tiptoe. He craned 
his neck to the right and to the left. But in vain. 
Now that this woman had come, he could see 
nothing of the stage. He saw only two black 
ostrich-plumes, a bunch of grapes, a humming- 
bird and a bow of pink satin ribbon. 

Mr. Simpson was a modest man. It was not 
his nature to disturb any one. Nevertheless, he 
did not often get to a New York theatre, and now 
that he was in one he did not propose to miss its 
benefits through no fault of his own. So, after a 
good deal of silent suffering and a good deal of 
bashful hesitation, he leaned forward, touched 
the woman in front of him, and said in the 
politest tone: 

“Madam, will you kindly take off your nat?” 

The woman ignored him—ignored him abso- 
lutely. He said a little more loudly: 

“Will you please take off that big hat, madam ? 
I can see nothing behind it.” 

She turned, gave him a scornful, withering 
look and settled back into her former position. 

“Madam,” said Mr. Simpson very firmly, “if 
you do not remove that hat, something most un- 
pleasant will happen.” 

She ignored him again. 

Mr. Simpson reached down under the seat, 
got his hat, and put it on. Instantly, from all 
parts of the house, there came a loud and fero- 
cious chorus: 

“Here, take off that hat!” 

“Hats off!” 

“Hats off down front!” 

“Take off your hat!” 

“Off with your hat! Off with it!” 

The woman removed her hat instantly. At the 
same moment Mr. Simpson, chuckling, removed 
his own. Then the uproar ceased.—Lippincott’s. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous.” 





AJOR GREEN said to his servant one 
morning: ‘‘James, I have left my mess 
boots out. I want them soled.” 

“Yes, sir,” the servant answered. 

The major, dressing for dinner that night, said 
again, ‘‘I suppose, James, that you did as I told 
you about those boots ?” 

James laid thirty-five cents on the bureau. 
“Yes, sir,’”’ said he, “‘and this is all I could get for 
them; though the corporal who bought ’em said 
he’d have given half a dollar if pay-day hadn’t 
been so far off.” —Argonaut. 


IRST MILLIONAIRE: Hard lines these 

days. 

SECOND MILLIONAIRE: Yes; our relatives are 
waiting for us to die to get our money, and the 
rest of the world doesn’t want to wait that long.— 
New York Sun. 


Stews and Hashes, 
are given just that 
‘< finishing touch’”’ 


which makes a dish 
perfect, by using 
Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 

It is a superior relish for 

all kinds of Fish, Meats, 
Game, Salads, 
Cheese, and 
Chafing Dish 
Cooking. It 
gives appetiz- 
ing relish to an 
otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
Beware of Imitations, 
See that Lea & Perrins’ 


Signature is on the 
Label and Wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, 
Agts., N. Y, 











OLD CROW 
RYE 


A 
STRAIGHT 


WHISKEY 


H. B. KIRK & CO. 
SOLE BOTTLERS, NEW YORK 
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A Revelation to Visitors 


‘‘ How delicious everything smells; how 
beautifully clean everything is.’’ 


**T never saw anything like it. If people 
knew the truth about Franco-American 
Soups, you couldn’t supply the demand.’’ 


These are the words of unstinted praise 
received from visitors to our kitchen. We 
‘ simply repeat them and say that the Franco- 
American methods are a revelation. 

Visit our kitchen! Inspect our methods! 
Send for our illustrated book and learn why our 
friends are so,enthusiastic. Free on request. 


' 21 Kinds, sold by Grocers everywhere 
in Quart, Pint, and Half-Pint Tins. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 


JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. J. 
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A tribute to the memory of 
greatness is most appro- 
priate when quaffed in 
Nature's purest beverage I 





























TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 

















“BUT WHY SHOULD I KEEP BOOKS?” 
“WELL, YOU WOULD KNOW JUST WHERE YOU STOOD THE END OF THE MONTH.” 
“BUT, MY DEAR FELLOW, why RUB IT IN?” 





pite PO" 


—the mineral water em- 
blematic of purity and 4 
healthful excellence— 
enlivening every celebration 
with the spirit of joyous 
good cheer. 
























Forget business for three 
weeks—take a steamship 
cruise from New York to 
Porto Rico. Stopa day ortwo 
at interesting places 


Around 


= Porio Rico 


Most luxurious hotel accommodations on board 
"‘e steamer during the entire trip. All outside 
~ Staterooms. Weekly sailings. Special tourist 
rate, including every expense, $140. Send for booklets. 
THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 
12 Broadway, New York. 
or Raymond and Whitcomb Co., 25 Union Square, N. ¥. 
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FRENCH LICK SPRINGS is an all year round 
resort. The attractions do not oe with the 
Hotel. The thousand acres of natural park, 
walks, drives, golf and other outdoor amuse- 
piuro ments are charming any season. The Springs are 

sheltered from the winds of winter and the water is same 

temperature the year round. The winter months are becom- 
ing very popular, and a stay of two or four weeks will work 
wonders, being free from the enervating effects of a more 
southern climate. The waters are unsurpassed i in the treat- 
ment of stomach, liver, bowel and kidney diseases. The 

Hotel is modern in every respect, affording accomodations 

for 700 guests, with all the comforts of home. The sleep- 

ing apartments are all outside rooms. Beautiful booklet 
free on request. 


French Lick Springs Hotel 


THOMAS TAGGART, Pres. 
FRENCH LICK, INDIANA. 
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The Secret of a Healthy and Beautiful Skin 
A perfect complexion is assured to all who use this Soap. 
transparency is a sign of its purity. 
FERD. MULHENS, Cologne o/R, Germany 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 298 Broadway, New York 
Send 15 cents in stamps for a fu// size sample cake 

















T is more fun to be well. You enjoy 
outdoor sports and indoor amuse- 
ments twice as much. And you 

don’t bore yourself and your friends. 


If you are irritable, depressed, out 
of sorts, take 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


It strengthens the nerves, enriches 
the blood, tones the whole system. It 
gives that overflow of spirits that 
comes with sound health. 


Scott’s Emulsion is the 


greatest tonic-food known. 


Invaluable for coughs and 
colds. 


ALL DRUGGISTS; 50c. AND $1.00. 



































MEMBER OF THE SPEED-LIMIT ENFORCEMENT SQUAD, PHILADELPHIA 
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The San Francisco fire affected only a small fraction of Cali- 
fornia territory—a mere speck on the map. California in general 
IS just as inviting as ever. 


The great resort hotels at Coronado, Pasadena, Redlands, 


Riverside, Santa Barbara and Monterey are open as usual and 
thronged with visitors. 





The old missions are there—telling the fascinating story of 
Spanish conquest. 





The ocean beaches are there—where one may take a surf 
plunge in January. The orange groves and palms and rose- 
gardens are there—out of doors, not in a hothouse. 


And the perfect climate is there—every day a June day for 
golfing and kindred sports. 








You are invited to visit California this winter. 


The trip may be made luxuriously on The California Limited, or economically in a tourist sleeper. After 
reaching California you have the choice of stopping at magnificent resort hotels, amid semi-tropical 
surroundings—or of a comfortable stay at less pretentious inns. 

You may take a four weeks’ tour, starting from Chicago, for as little as $175 to $200; a longer stay mean- 
ing only a reasonable additional sum for hotels. 

Where the best of everything is, desired, it may be had for no more than the charge for similar service 
elsewhere. 

Round-trip California excursion tickets, limited to nine months for return, are now on sale at $110 from 
Chicago. Proportionate rates from other points. Pullman berth, accommodating two persons, $14. 


- . the only train to Southern California, via any line, ex- 
The California Limited—oi2n7, for first-class travel, runs daily, Chicago and 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. It has a Pullman for the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, the world’s wonder. 





The club-buffet-smoker will please the ‘‘men-folks,’’ with its daily market reports hot from the wires, 
and jts cosy barber-shop. The Compartment Pullman on this train affords a grateful seclusion, which 
will be especially appreciated by ladies. In the Observation Pullman parlor is a library, also the 
current magazines, and stationery. The dining-car meals are under the direction of Fred Harvey. 

On request will mail complete descriptive literature. 


Address Passenger Department, A. T &'S F. Ry. System, 1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago, or Santa Fe agent at 


Ce ss © % we 377 Broadway ‘Pittsburg . . . 405 Park Bldg. Cincinnati . 209 Traction Bldg. Des Moines . . . . Equitable Bldg. 
Boston . + 332 Washington St. Buffaio . 220 Ellicott Sq. Bldg. St. Louis . 209 N. SeventhSt. Kansas City ..... 905 Main St. 
Montreal . . . . 138 St. James St. Detroit . . . 15t GriswoldSt. Atlanta . . . 16N.PryorSt. Denver. ....... gor 17th St. 
Philadelphia . . . . gxx ChestnutSt. Cleveland, 318 Williamson Bldg. Minneapolis . Guaranty Bldg. Galveston, Gen. Pass.Off., G.C.&S.F.Ry. 








The Truth about California 





All the Way 
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FRANK PRESSREY CO 


“Some day the shore finds us again, and we land, the fair voyage over, on coasts 
that have not been sought, only beckoned, and that have come at the signal sat 


This illustration and quotation are from a most interesting and delightful book 


“A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” 


an absorbing story, handsomely illustrated, of the pleasures afforded by a trip 
on one of the magnificent new 10,000-ton, sixteen-knot steamships of the 


Southern Pacific 2. New York and New Orleans 


For sailing dates, folders and all information, inquire of any Railroad or Steamship ticket agent, or to the following Agencies of the Southern Pacific: 


NEW YORK, N. Y., | and 349 Broadway CHICAGO, ILL., 120 Jackson Boulevard NEW ORLEANS, LA., Magazine and ST. LOUIS, MO., 903 Olive St., Century 


ATLANTA, GA., 124 Peachtree Street CINCINNATI, OHIO, 53 E. Fourth Street Natchez Streets ng. . 
BALTIMORE, MD.., Baltimore and Hanover. DETROIT, MICH., 11 Fort Street PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 632 Cheétnut Street SYRACUSE, N. Y., 212 W. Washington 


Streets HOUSTON, TEX., Main and Franklin Streets PITTSBURG, PA., 708-709 Park Building treet " ‘ka 
BOSTON, MASS., 170 Weskingion Suect LOS ANGELES,CAL-,600 So. Spring Sweet SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Feny Buiking = “AMRURG. GERMANY, “Amenis 


Send 10 Cents in postage to Advertising Department, Southern Pacific, No. | Broadway, New York City, for copy of ‘‘A Hundred Golden Hours at Sea.” 





























